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SS 
MEMOIR OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, &c. &c. 
(WITH 4 PORTRAIT.) 


Crantes Jounx Bennaporre, 
Frince Royal, or, as he is, accord. 
ing to the Vandalic idiom, termed, 
Crown Prince of Swepen, was 
born on the 26th of January, 1763, 
at Pao, the capital of Bearne, the 
most southern province of France, 
a place immortalized by the birth 
of the great monarch, Henay {V. 

His father, a gentleman of mo. 
derate circumstances, took care to 
inspirehim with noble and elevated 
sentiments. This anxious parent, 
who was of the profevsion of the 
Jaw, wished also to educate his son 
with a view to the same scientific 
employment ; but this the constita- 
tional vivacity of young Berwa- 
potre, who, probably, took much 
greater delight in the active exer. 
cise of arms than the solitary study 
of pandects, opposed; the father 
urged; the son rejected. Every 
day encreased the aversion of the 
latter to the monotony of classic 
lore, and consequently more strong- 
ly excited his ruling passion, which 
pointed to a military life. This 
Vor. i 


was a struggle, the event of which 
might have been easily foreseen.— 
Hardly had he attained his fifteenth 
year before he eloped from his fa. 
ther’s house. The world was now 
before him, and. he n his career 
by a into the regiment of 


Royal Ma ; in this cerps, one 
of the most under the 
ancient France ; be ho. 
nourably served in the East [ndies 


during the American war, under 
the command of M. de Bussy, and 
with the sqadron of Bailly de Suf- 
ferin; in this excursion he was 
present at the Battle of Cuddalore. 
Talents like his could not long 
be obscured by his situation ; soon 
was he, by his officers, distinguished 
from their military mass. He was 
made a Corporal the year after he 
entered the army; and, on his re. 
turn to France, in the year 1783, 
raised to the rank of Serjeant. 
this time, the vivacity of his juve. 
nile imagination was repressed by 
the solidity of his maturer judge. 


_ and the natural brilliancy of 
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his character, burst through the 
clouds that had obscured it. His 
promotion to the post of Adjutant, 
followed of course. Uis regiment 
was then tn garrison at Marseilles: 
the Bastile had just been dilapi. 
dated; the Jacebius began to ex. 
pand, and one of the first uncon. 
stitutional measures to which, ia 
1789, they resorted, was, their en. 
deavouring to incite the soldiers in 
the south of France to au insurrec. 
tion against their officers; a diabo- 
lical scheme, which was, alas! in 
that district, once too successful. 
The mob, inflamed toa degree of 
enthusiasm bordering n insa. 
nity, surrounded the hotel of Co- 
lovel the Marquis d’Amberts, re- 
solved to decapitate him, and dis. 
play his head as a trophy of their 
victory over the Aristocrats. 
Bernadotte, who had marked the 
progress of the insurgents, for the 
event of which he stood prepared, 
and, with equal keenness of mental 
penetration, (for no man dared to 
avow his opinion,) also discovered 
that the soldiers,of his regiment 
participated.in his sentiments, re. 
solved te protect the person and 
residence of the colonel ; he, there. 
fore, tampered with the passions of 
the malcontents, while he made his 
men sfill more sensible of the hor- 
ror of the crime to which it was 
sought to make them accomplices. 
His honourable exertions gained 
him moral strength, which infused 
into his bosom military confidence. 
Tle consequently dropped the sup- 
pliant and assumed the commander, 
in a tone which at once excited re. 
spect and insured obedience, ex. 
claimed, “* Marseilles, as you as. 
sure me that I possess your confi. 
dence, I will prove to you that I 
deserve it. I therefore declare, 
that [ will not suffer you to disho. 
. nour yourself by a base assassina. 
tion. If the colonel is guilty, the 
Taw will render justice, Citizens 
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and soldiers are not executioners ! 
} request you therefore to retire; 
2s, before you will obtain the head 
of the colonel, you must deprive 
me and these brave men of ours !” 

Rebellion shrunk ffom the ener- 
getic words and resolute counte. 
nance of Bernadotte. His com. 
rades seconded his efforts; assail. 
ants had now become protectors ; 
the savage multitude was overawed 
and dispersed. Heaven rewarded 
the Hero for this noble act. Pass- 
ing with rapidity through the se- 
veral subordinate stages of promo- 
tion, he soon obtained the rank of 
Colonel; and when, in the year 
1793, he was appointed te act in 
the army of the North, he com. 
manded the 72d regiment of infan- 
try of the line. 

The fate of his friend, General 
Goguet, murdered by one of his 
own soldiers, afforded Bernadotte 
another opportunity of displaying 


that superior strength of mind, and 


intrepidity ef character, with which 
nature had endued him; The day 
on which the general fell, he went 
to the regimental camp, in which 
the assassin, protected by his of- 
himself secure. He 
demanded the murderer of his 
friend; both chiefs and soldiers 
refused to deliver him, as they had 
unanimously agreed that he was not 
guilty, having only repelled force 
by force, Bernadotie insisted ou 
his demand; his firmness and rhe. 


. toric prevailed ; the murderer was 
arrested, tried, condemned, and 


immediately shot. ' 

In the year 1794, some discon- 
tent prevailed in the advanced. 
guard of the army stationed on the 
right bank of the Sambre. A see 
ries of rain had rendered the place 
a morass; a deputation of twelve 
serjeants was sent as agitators to 
the general (Kleber) to state their 
gtievances; @ serjeant-major was 
eppointed orator. He spoke well; 
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KJeber heard him with attention: 
but, without making any reply, 
sent for their commander Berna- 
dotte ; as soon as he arrived he said 
to him, ‘* Colonel, teach your gre. 
nadiers that a camp is not a club,” 
At this time his presence of mind 
forsook fim, and, forgetful of the 
fate of his friend Goguel, whose 
death was the consequence of a si- 
milar transaction, he dealt the de. 
puties several severe strokes with 
his sabre, and ordered them to be 
recouducted to the camp, where the 
ridicule with which they were treat. 
ed by theie comrades, repressed in 
them any future inclivation to 
change their quarters ; or, at least, 
if disgust existed, prevented its 
avowal, 


Soon after this transaction, we 
find Bernadotte acting as a Gene. 
ral under Kleber, in the army of 
the Ardennes; and although the 
latter was rather sparing of praise, 
he most unequivocally bestowed it 
upou the former for his skill in 
maneuvering, by which he ob. 
served, he ** had shewn_ himseif 
worthy te command his brave gre- 
nadiers.” From this time the ex. 
ploits of General Bernadotte are 
so well known, #0 long have the 
beeome history and mingled wi 
the anpals of France and Ep. 
gland, that it is unnecessary to 
thrid the mazes of their military 
details. . 


The siege of Charleroy* must, 
however, form an exception to this 
general rule, not only for its im. 
portant consequeaces, the fall, in 
most rapid succession, of all the 
** impreguable,” in the Netherlands, 
but because it forms an epoch in 
the life of General Kernadotte, and 
displays an extension of his military 
genius, which places his character 
in a new light, At the battle of 





* Captured June 26, 1794, 
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Fieurus,* the concomitant conse. 

uence of this celebrated siege, 
Bernadotte maintained the reputa- 
tion that he had before acquired. 
When, hard pressed, he cheered his 
troops, and the word given along 
the line was, ** No retreat to-day ;” 
which it is said, operated like deb. 
tricity upon the French soldiers, 
who had, for a moment, dreaded 
the ignominy of being driven across — 
the Sambre.t At the siege of 
Maestricht ;$ a concatenatory link 
in this chain of operations, Berna. 
dotte had no ‘knowledge of sub. 
terrene tactics: this he frankly 
acknowledged, and confided en. 
tirely to his ertillery and engineer 
officers: but such is the force of 
gewius, that, in the urt of mural at. 
tack and defence, he soon rose su. 
perior to auy of them. He eve 
day, whatsoever might be the state 
of the weather, visited the trenches, 
and encouraged the workmen, 
They entreated him to retire, ob. 
serving that his risk was great, and 
the advantage he could derive, little, 
He replied, that “ he considered 
his soldiers as his children; there. 
fore it afforded him the greatest 
pleasure to share their dangers, and 
witness their zeal in the execution 
of his orders.” This kind of be. 
havioar endeared him to his officers 
aud men, 

Respected Ly the Generals, and 
beloved by the soldiers of Fravice, 
in the ensaing campaigns Berna. 
dotte greatly distinguished himself, ° 
Superior buth in arms and politics 
to Jourdan, under whose orders he 
acted in 1799, commanding an 
army of observation, and conduct. 





* Fought June 27, 1794. 

+ A curious circumstance occarred at 
this battle, A balloon was let loose, which, 
it is said, hovered over the field, aud from 
which some aerostat.c officers gave the 
signals! 

t Maestricht surrendered November 5, 
1794. 
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ing the blockade of Philipsburg, 
he every day gave fresh proofs of 
his talents.—The undecided battle 
of Stockach* induced him, as he 
saw the situation of Gallic affairs 
was critical, to push forwards his 
army of observation; but before 
he could effect a junction, he was, 
for once, out-generalled by the 
Archdake Charles, whose troops, 
flushed with what they termed the 
success of the day before, attacked 
the French on all sides; and hay. 
ing, with great rapidity, forced 
some posts in the vailey near Vil, 
leagen, Bernadotte, notwithstand. 
ing his celerity, could only witness, 
for it was out of his power to coun- 
teract, the disorderly retreat of his 
copptrymen, although his covering 
army repressed the Germanic ar- 
dogr, and prevented the slangbter 
cog mics otherwise have ensued.’ 

rise of Buonaparie called 
the talents of Bernadotte, who serv. 
ed under him through the cam. 
paigns of 1796—1797, we think to 
the treaty of Leoben, more imme- 
diately into situations where they 
could be disp!ayed to still greater 
advantage : his popularity in France 
was universal; but amang the Pa. 
risians, he was, in their hyperboli. 
cal diction, said to have been 


pm 

e was appointed to the elevated 
situation of Field Marshal, yet, as 
if to verify the opinion that he ovly 
ascended half-way toward the apex 
of preferment, he was pepeeaneadly 


rajsed to the dignity of Prince and 
Duke of Ponte ‘Lahee ge x From 
this. period, it is said that Buona. 
parte, either from admiration of 
is talents or fear of-his popularity 
appeared to be extremely attached 
to him; be this as it may, while 


Buonapirte, contemplating in idea. 


the disposal of one of his friends, 





* May 25, 179°, 
+14 t, 1806. 


by the elevation of Berthier, Prince 
of Neufchatel, to the throne of. 
Prussia, and the consequent de- 
presse of the house of. Branden. 

urgh, the death. of. Prince Augus- 
tenburgh, in the year 1811, af, 
forded him an opportunity of really 
getting rid of a rival whom he at 
once hajed and fearcd, 

The event we haye just recorded 
rendered the election of a new 
Prince of Sweden absolutely ne- 
cessary. Various candidates for 
this high dignity offered themselves: 
but Buonaparte, sedulous in the 
cause of his friend, exerteg himself 
with a zeal so mach beyond even 
his usual energy, that he bore down. 
all opposition, and Bernadotte, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, was con. 
sequently. elected. At this event 
the Swedes wondered, because they 
had understood that a coolness had 
existed betwixt, Buonaparte and, 
Bernadotte, in consequence of the 
former having, with the impe- 


‘tuosity that distinguishes him, ad. 


verted to his having been a private 
soldier, 

A short time after Bernadotte 
was elected Crown uce oO 
Sweden, (an event which, occarred, 
while he was in Denmark), a de. 

utation of the bishops wailed on 
tim, ayd presented to him a solemn , 
renugciation of the Roman Ca. 
tholic religion, and also an acknow. 
Jedgment that he had embraced the. 


_ tenets of the Lutheran Church. He 


was then baptized by the names of 
Charles.John. He immediately 
sailed fur Sweden. When he landed . 
at Stockholm, he was attended by 
a nobleman whom the Diet had 
commissioned to receive him. As 
soon #8 they met they embraced, 
By some accidents their stars en. 
tangled, so that when they attempted 
to separate, they found it difficult; 
“ Monseigneur,” said the noble. 
man, ** nous nous sommes allache.”’ 


—“* J’espere,” answered the Crows 
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Prince, ** qu'il est pour jamais.” 
The present king of Sweden, ia 
cousequence of. age and infirmity, 
is unable to appear in. public: 
therefore, the management of. the 
affairs of government hag, of course, 
devolved upon the Crown Prince. 
His first, care, therefere, was, to 
restore the military strength of the 
gcountry, which had not-only been 
greatly. reduced, but disorganized, 
during, the unfortunate. wars that 
had preceded. He raised. the na. 
tional army. to 50,000 men, besides, 
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He iotroduced amongst them 
Frgach uniforms and Freuch tactics. 
The progress that they have: made 
under so able an instructor may be. 
best estimated hy the events that. 
have lately. accawred, and by their 
cenduct notonly inthe batile buat; 
in the camp. 

The Crown Princes, when acolo. 
nel ia the Rrench service, pohane 
tered at Marseilles, married. ee. 
moiselle Clary, the daugiter of a. 
respectable. merchant, of that. city,, 
by whom he. has one. son, Prince 


the supplementary carps, which is. Oscar. 


cuppesed to amount.te 30,000 more, 


ee oe 
ANECDOTE OF BUONABARTE, 


When Buonaparte was. examin. 
ing the great pyramid with Denon 
and others, a messenger arrived at 


the entrance with information that: 


the Tarks had landed in great force. 
on the cvast. Without returning 
to Cairo, Buonaparte ordered Kle. 
ber to join lim, with the. troops 
there asa reserve, as rapidly as 
possible, and arrived the next night, 
at. Aboukir, to command those that, 
had been collected for him.—With 
his Generals, Lasnes, Murat, Mar. 
mant, who acco ied him, were 
his interpreter a 
brother, an artist. They. were. all 
in, the,same, tent with, their, com. 


maader ; and when every thing.was 


arranged for the approaching 

lay, down in their cloaks arou 
him. to. repose, This artist (from, 
whom I had the anecdote) told me. 
he.never in his Jife.was, near Buo. 
naparte without being impressed by. 
his..profound, and.terrible head— 
and — mere thaa, overs me asso. 
ciations. particularly interest. 
ing, from the time of 1 the ap, 
proach of.a.battle, and the General 
ouly awake, with. a single, lamp,. 
he himself sq irresistably at. 


his interpreter’s, 


not sleep; curious.to observe wlies 
ther Buomaparte, would sleep hinw. 
self, he kept his attitade of appa. 
rent repose, and silently fixed his 
eyeson him with-eager and breath. 
less anxiety, 

It-was now the tery depth of 
mideight, and te, the- rambling of 
artillery, and rattling of arms, had 
patent 2 the most. gloomy and 
horrid silence }—-Aftec a.conside... 
rable sine ane pings: 

arte was ng over a map, he. 
pat his spare.and. sallow. cheek. 
on hishand; the lamp, glittered oa 
his. bread. forehead, while his eyes. 
buruing, in the shadows. of, their, 
sackets, gleamed. with a tense and 
lustrous fiereeness! he leoked at 
his watch, thea. walked to the-door 


_of his tent, and earnestly observed 


the dark. and: still horizon ;. then 
returned, put his watchon tie table, 
and dwelt on its echoing aud soli. 
tary tick with irritated agony; in 
a few minutes he strode again to 
the opening of his teat, and again 
returned, for Nature was proceeds 


ing with her accustomed regularity, 


uainfuenced by his turbulent haste. 
He. now. took and holding. 


tracted-te his features, thathe could, it above his head, leoked round 
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upon those who were sleeping; the 
Artist instantly shut his eyes, asg@f 
asleep like the rest, while Boowa. 
parte, deceived, replaced the lamp, 
and, perfectly unconscious of being 
observed, yielded to his feelings 
without restraint; his whole frame 
began to shake with a restless im. 
patience, he seemed weary of wait- 
ing the regular process of Nature, 
he seemed longing to have time and 
eternity in his grasp, that he might 
wield or controu! them as he willed, 
for his purposes! unable to com. 
pose himself, he dug the table 
with a pair of compasses in agitated 
spasm, and appeared inwardly to 
curse the irrevocable limits of time. 
Excited pearly to madness by his 
fiery agitation, he rushed once 
again to the door, when, as if in 
pity to his victim of passion, the 
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day dawned on his heated face with 


a smiling and beaming freshness; 
the mists of morning were rolling 
away as the light glittered on their 
rotandity, and Nature began to 
awake from her drowsy stupor with 
a sort of stirring hum, that indi. 
cated life, though nothing was heard 
distinctly. Baovaparte extinguish. 
ed the lamp, and with an energy 
that marked his delight, roused his 
Generals—mounted his horse — 
rode through his soldiers, telling 
them ** aa army of Turks existed 
‘near them, and by ten he expected 
they existed no longer!” The bat. 
tle shortly afterwards commenced, 
and by ten, indeed, nothing re. 
mained of his gorgeous enemies, 
but the melancholy and shadowy 
remembrance! ! ! 


ry ce 
(For the Monthly Museum.) 





a 





ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. 


The antiquity of religious Duild- 
ings in Ireland, is more remote than 
by the generalit of antiquarians, 
is now admitted. By these it is 
but too much maintained, that we 
owe religious architecture to qur 
English invaders. The falsity of 
this opinion can be thoroughly 
proved by a careful investigation 
of our history, as well as of our 
antiquities. The former will cor. 
roborate the latter. 

Some few respectable antiqua- 
rians indeed agree, that the Irish 
were not ignorant of these branches 
of civilization prior to the year 
1170, The abbey of Ferns was 
then in great vogue; the nunnery 
of St. Mary in Hogges-creen ; the 
cborch of Lusk, and many others. 

We do pot wish to insinuate that 
the ancient Irish held the architec. 
tural art as intuisive. But as some 





assert, (and on good authority too) 
that northern nations invaded this 
island, and that religious semina. 
ries were by them planted ; we may 
be more positive in our opinion, 
that the art, of which we now speak, 
was communicated to us, by them, 
and that the primitive inhabitants 
of Ireland improved it very con. 
siderably. It is said that the Irish, 
in these early ages, compared with 
other European nations, were in a 
complete state of barbarism ; but 
these, who say so, tell us also, that 
they were invaded by a barbarous 
nation, who introduced a taste for 
commercial pursuits. Be it so— 
we grant it readily—then barba- 
rians are brought to teach barba. 
rians—for the sake of complaisance 
we will allow invaders and in. 
vaded to be savages—European 
saveges—-who held no carnivals on 
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the flesh of brothers; and in re. 
turn for our politeness, we hope it 
will be admitted, that what the one 
introduced, the other improved on: 
a rare characterestic of barbarians, 
If the Ostmen, or Danes (as they 
are now called,) built the vaults of 
Christ’s Charch, Dermod king of 
Leinster founded the abbey ef 
Ferns. . 

The southside of Dublin was not 
overrun by the Danes; they con- 
fined themselves mostly to the dis. 
trict of Fingal. These settlers be. 
ing given as the introducers of 
building, they mast also be allowed 
to have improved in the art they 
taught, and most probably gleaned 
this improvement from the natives 
themselves, 

This seems the more probable, 
as antiquity does not give eny sa- 
tisfactory account of the progress 
of the art, But all persons agree 
that the present church of Lusk 
was founded by the Danes; and 
books tell us that the date of its 
foundation is posterior to that of 
these above mentioned. Nay we 
are positively assured, that the Ost- 
men built a religious edifice, in 
Fingal, which they consecrated to 
their country Saint, Doulach. 

We have now laid down an opi- 
nion, that the teachers received in. 
structions from those whom they 
taught; but notwithstanding this, 
they were not able to divest them. 
selves of their barbarous manners; 
whilst, on the other hand the Irish, 
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in the younger ages, were not tino 
tured with their evormities, 

But a grand proof of what we 
now endeavour to prove is the 
charch of Lusk. The architecture 
of the steeple puts the matter be. 
yond the power of controversy, 
The only mode of Danish building 
which remains besides the stone 
roofed crypt, is the round tower ; 
now the steeple of Lusk church is 
supported on three of these. But 
it may be asked, might not the 
Danes have built these towers ; and 
the steeple be finished by the Irish 3 

This questioa might indeed dis. 
please us if we had not literary 
evidences, But it is answered 
thus: in one year, the date of 
which is lost, Sethric, the Danish 
Priuce of Dublia, conferred Lusk 
church, Ballybough, and othen 
places, on Christ’s church ; aud the 
places which they gave were setiled 
along the shore, where the mari. 
time Dane sat down: and then the 
charch of Lusk was in good re. 
pair, To conclude, the Danish man. 
ner of building was, as we have 
said, a kind of vaulted crypt; near 
these crypts were the round towers, 
Now, this precisely agrees with 
what we have advanced, and can 
in no place be seen more conspicu. 
ous than in the specimen which we 
have mentioned. Near the steeple 
is an isolated round tower, and 
three other towers support the 
building ; if antiquity be examined 
it will become an universal opinion, 


N, 





quer 
( For the Monthly Museum. ) 


MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE! 


INFANCY. 

A babe of quality, consigned by 
gamma to the cares of a nurse— 
pursy courting—too much engros-. 
sed by ber own affairs, to attend 
to mine—scaids my mouth ten times 


aday with bet vistuals—ia chaug- 


ing my clothes, places a pin so ju. 
diciously, that the head forms an 
angle of 45 degrees with my skin— 
exhibit symptoms of screaming— 
cross brat—pretty baby—syoip. 
toms continue—lovingly hugged by 
narsy=proportiopally tickled by 
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the pin—symptoms 
Betty, 
my {a 
ness 


encrease—Lord 


what ails the child? nothing 
dy, but downright peevish. 
7 


boTHooD. 

Not overblest with capacity= 
prefer exercise of the body, to ex. 
ercise of the mind—spent the even- 
ing in preparing akite—school-time 
approaches—task to be got—imaster 
fn iN bemour-odiligeuliy apply to 
get it—terror conquers attention 
sce a school-fellow flogged for idle. 
ness—sensations !!! 

Yours. 

Fall desperately in love—the 
lady married—no impediment— 
the husband old—easily sabdued— 
the intrigue honourable—cuckold 
faughed at—surprised at length in 
his wife’s arms—an action cum. 
menced—damages awarded.—un- 
able to pay ditto—consequences !!! 

Address a young lady of little 
beauty, but great wealth—poor 
creature—perceived her smitten at 
first glance—better accept her—a 
cursed thing though to be chained 
6o for life—likes gold, however— 
discharge two kept mistresses with 
handsome annaities—feelingly de. 
wens my sofrensns loss of li. 

verty—wait on the dear creature 
with a tender of hand, fortune, &c. 
—expect to see her “ all in sweet 
confusion lost,” and receive the 
blushing consent of sileace—no— 
she opeos her divine lips to an. 
swer—sir, l’m pre-engaged !!! 
MANIIOOD, 

Yoked to a help-mate, whom hea. 
ven in lieu of every other talent, has 
liberally endowed with that of mak. 
ing all around her miserable.-spends 
ove half of her time in destroying 
my peace, and the other indestroy- 
ing my property—rcatches cold at 
length at a gaming trble—fever 
succeeds—glorious ‘Cte the 

wished for port of frealom at 
length ap in view—fever en- 
croases—life despaired of..meet the 
Woctor Coming from her apartment 
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—cutining dog, he knows how my 
pulse beats, and hastens to relieve 
mne~—well Doctor, is oltover ; how 
is my poor wife? I em happy to 
inform yoo, Sir, quite eat of dans 
ger!!? 

AGE. 

A natural acidity of temper, but 
little corrected by incessant at 
tacks of the gout—-my eldest dragin. 
ter a romping wench, excessively 
fond of dancing, ships into the 
room where I'm suffi the patos 
of the damned, in the aériest step of 
her airiest hornpipe, followed by 
my hopeful heir, just retarned from 
hunting, too fal! of his amusement 
eet r it to eo dom. Fe ary 09 

ins ap animated description 

the chase—carries me, womindfel 
of my gout, over some dozens of 
five barred gates—plonges me se~ 
veral times, up tomy kuees in made 
dy rivers—(more than once putting 
me in imminent danger of breaks 
ing my neck,) and coming inat ttre 
death, concludes his relation with @ 
loud whistle and tally he..two 

hounds stationed sentinels at the 
door, supposing their services ree 
quired, dash into the room, and 
bounding right across my toes, 
throw me into convulsions of agoe 
ny, while my two affectionate 
chilttren, are almost choaked with 
stiffied laughter—scarce recovered 
from this shock, when Madam em 
ters, and afier a prefatory lecture 
on c@conomy, and good manage. 
ment, requests tonmediate payment 
of a trifling bill for sundry indis. 
pensible articles, amounting only 
to £5000 !—young Nimrod taking 
the hint, advances, and with all 
due solemnity protests his charas- 
ter is utterly rwined, and that he 
must either fly his country, or rot 


in jail, if L dow’t enable him to 


discharge certain debts of honor, 
which | find, amount merelyto half 
the value of my yearly income!!! 


feelings mental, and eorporeal My 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HARTZ FOREST IN GERMANY, 
Of the Mines, and their Accompaniment in that District, 


—_—_——_—- 


[As Hanover has ance more devolved to the British Crown, we think af the present 
momeitt, the following may not he uninter sting to our 


THE appellation “ the Hartz,” 
is generally given to the extent of 
forest that environs for many 
leagues the mountain of the Broc. 
ken. In this country are situated 
famous mines of lead, silver, cop- 
per, and iron. 

The Brocken which, by its geo- 
logical formation, seems to form 
the nucleus of this district is en- 
tirely granitic, and exhibits the 
most elevated point of the Hartz. 
The summit of this mountain, one 
of the highest in Germany, is 578 
fathoms above the level of the Bal. 
tic. Its latitude is 51°. 48’. 

Ia the neighbourhood of the 
Brocken several small rivers take 
their rise: the principal are the 
Ocker, the Ecker, the Siebe, the 
Bode, the Socse, the ¥sle, and the 
Oder. The waters from the west 
of the Brocken run into the Weser ; 
those from the east, run into the 
Elbe. 

The mountains of the Hartz may 
be considered as an isolated group, 
not connected with any principal 
chain: they are limited proceeding 
from the east to the north, west, 
and south, by the towns of Bian. 
kenburgh, Wernigerode, Goslar, 
Seesen, Oxtzrode, Eonabvre; New. 
stadt, and Stolberg ; these towns 
are on the borders of the level 
country, and form what is called 
the Lower Hartt. 

About one-third of this count 
is clothed with woods, in whic 
gtows abundance of firs (Pinus 
Abies;) some oaks, acd beeches, 
The vegetation of the wov:'s lan- 
gvishes on heights situated more 
than 450 fathoms above the level 


Vol. 1. 


Oya ee ane, 


is bare of wood. The as of 
the country is harsh and pictu. 
resque; the air is keen, and the 
temperature extremely variable ;— 
the difference between the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer is 
not less than from 25 degrees of 
Reaumur below sero, to 25 de. 
grees above that point. The win. 
ter is long and piercing: the Broc- 
ken is covered with snow from the 
begiuning of November to the end 
of May. The Hartz has no spring 
season. It yields no grain, no 
fruits, no pulse; neverthe the 
meadows feed numerous h of 
cattle and horses. The grain ne. 
cessary for the subsistance of man 
is brought at a great expence from 
the region: the only occupation is 
that of pe bp mines. Here 
dwell a stardy and patient 1 
which for mf centuries hive ons 
tracted immense riches from the 
bowels of the earth, yet continue 
involved in poverty ; prowd of the 
dangers attendant on their profes. 
sion, and of the severities of their 
cljmate ; and, in short, by a happy 
consequence of that attachment 
pore dhery wien their feeli 
ter er 
their oouttias rf woud to all 
the rest of the world; and disdain 
for the most so much as to 
visit the lower of the plain, 
The of the Harts was 
about ten years ago 22,182 inha. 
bitants, settled in the seven towns 
of Maryan ag rors are Grund, 
Willdeman, » Andreas. 
Berg, and Altenav, and io a few 
villages and establishments. Clau. 
stal is the pal place of the 
t; its population was 
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7,622 inhabitants; this town, with 
thé six others, has the tide and pri. 
vileges of @ mining town (Derg. 
stadt.) All of them owe their ex. 
istence to the mines; from four to 
five thousand men are constantly 
employed in the labours of the 
mines, the establishments, and the 
forests which supply the necessary 
fuel for the consumption required, 
The mines of lead, silver, aud 
copper, are divided into three dis. 
tricts, 1. that of Ciausthal and An- 
dreas-Berg ; 2. that of Zellerfeld ; 
3. that of the lower Hartz, near 
Goslar. The two first include the 
Upper Hartz. The district of Clay. 
sthal and Audreas-Berg has ¢hirty- 
nine great works in full operation ; 
the district of Zellerfeld has forty. 
one. The district of the Lower 
Hartz consists of the famous works 
of. Ramelsberg, one salt work, one 
forge, and some iron mines. The 
mines of the Upper Hartz are al. 
most wrought by companies, which 


furnish the necessary expences; 
but uncer the direction of the offi. 
cers of the sovereign (the Elector 
of Hanover,) who also reserves his 


right as a sovereign... One only, 
Rosezkoff,nearClaysthal,iswrought 
en account of Government; which 
with this exception, generally fore. 
goes all productions, and spends 
considerable sums to promote: the 
prosperity ofthe mines. The riifes 
of the Lower Hartz were wrought 
for the mixed account ef the Elec. 
tor of. Hanover 4-7ths, and the 
Duke of Brunswick 3-7ths. A small 
quantity ef gold is obtained from 
it. The administration of this mine 
was appointed each alternate year 
by (hese proprietors, respectively. 
. The general saperi 


Hed Berghauptmas, “ chief of the 
mines ;"’ in conjunction with the 
council of mines at Clausthal and 
Zellerfeld, he regulates the oro. 
gress of the labours ia the mines, 
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is artificial) lakes, of which 
confided to an officer who is enti. 


[Dee: 


and forests, &c. inspects the ex. 
pences, and enforces the laws and 
regulations peculiar te the Hartz. 
Every thing in this distriet is ren. 
dered subservient to the working 
of the mines; and the constitution 
of the country is different from that 
of the general government of which 
it forms a part.. The administra. 
tion of justice, in certain cases, is 
taken out of the hands of the ma. 
gistratesand conferred on the coun. 
cil of mines. The nomination to 
places and offices depends for the 
greater part on the council of mines, 
and especially on the Berghaupt. 
man, who corresponds with the Di- 
rectory at Hanover, of which he 
is amember. The inhabitants of 
the Hartz are exempt from all mi- 
litary duties; and no individual is 
allowed to settle here, who is not 
useful, directly or indirectly, to the 
miving works ; or without the sanc- 
tien of the Berghauptman. The 
inhabitant is bound to sacrifice his 
house and his fields or gardens to 
the progress of the mines, if the 
coupcil declare it necessary ; for 
this he receives but a very slight 
compensation, . 

The greatest depth of the silver 
aud lead mines, is about 500 yards. 
In the course of the last three cen. 
turies twent t galleries have 
been loimed or rit off the 
water, situated at different levels: 
th~ deepest, called George-Stollen, 
is in length 10,450 yards ; and passes 
288 yards below the church of 
Ciausthal; it was begun in 1777 ; 
finished in 1800; and cost about 
700,000, 

The machines receive their ime 
pulse from the waters of sixty.four 
thirty-two 
belong to the district of Cjausthal : 
tiventy-seven to that of Zellerfeld ; 
one is near Ramelsberg; one near 
Laulerberg; and three belong to 
Andreas-Berg. The most remark- 
able is called Oderteich; which cole 
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lects the waters of the Oder, aod 
jeads them by an aqueduct to the 
mines of Andreas-Berg. ‘The dyke 
of this work. is formed of biocks of 
granite of immense size, some of 
them weighing thirty tons. The 
surface of this reservoir is upwards 
of 220,000 yards square. The 
ayueduct calicd Rehbergen.Graben 
is in Jength near 9000 yards, of 
which eight hundred pass through 
a mountain, 

The lead ores produced by the 
Upper Hartz are prepared for fa- 
sivn in forty-eight great workshops; 
five large founderies are kept con. 
stantly going; the Lower Hartz has 
three, 

The lead, the copper, and other 
productions are distributed incom. 
merce by aparticular Board, known 
under the name of the Berghanding. 
Tie fine silver is coined at Ciaus- 
thal, where is the only mint in the 
sovereignty of Hanover; thence it 
passes into circulation, partly by 
the payments made to the workmen, 
partly by the sums due as profit to 
the share-holders of the undertak. 
ing. 

Besides its mines of lead, copper, 
and silver, the Hartz possesses 
eighty-nine iron wines, and four 
priuictpal establishments of forges, 
on which other scattered workiug 
places depend, in these are exe. 
cuted all kinds of works in cast or 
wrought lroa. Siecel is made there ; 
sheet iron, iron wire, and iron in. 
struments. ‘To these labours in 
the Lower Hariz are added tin. 
works, and making of potass, puri- 
fied sulphur ; sulphate of iron, cop. 
per, and zink, 

This varied and active industry, 
the great forms under which nature 
shews herself, the triumph of art 
over nature, by means of assistance 
derived from_herse!f, in short, the 
striking spectacles presented by the 
Hartz from the summit of its moun. 


tains, amidst its working places, at 
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the bottom of its mines—these in. 
teresting objects every year attract 
a crowd of travellers into the «iss 
trict. rs 

In addition to what is already 
enumerated, the traveller confems 
plates from the top of the Brocken, 
the turf pits around it, the perpems 
dicular rocks of Schuarcher-Kiippe 
near Elend, of Iisenstein, near Ll. 
semburgh, of Hiebichenstein, near 
Gruerd; the vallies of the Ocker, 
of the Oder, of the Siebe ; the rocks, 
the torrents, and the romantic sifé- 
ations of Rostrapp, the immense 
caverns of Bauman’s hole, and of 
Biel’s hole, sear Blaokenburgh: 
the cavern of Scharzfeld where were 
found the famous fossil remains of 
a rhinoceros, the vast slate quarry 
between Claushal and Coslar, the 
marble quarries near Rubeland, 
the peat bogs worked for Count 
Stoiberg Rosslar, near Neustadt, 
another for Count Wernigerode. 
pear Rothe.Sitte; the mine of 
Manganese belorging to the same 
nobleman near Llefeid, the many. 
factory of fire-arms near Herts. 
berg ;—together with the numerous 
forges belonging—-some to the 
Duke of Brunswick—others to the 
King of Prussia,—others to Count 
Weringerode. 

All these varied scenes render 
thisgmall space a classic region for 
the naturalist: presenting also, at 
the same time a field of instruction, 
connected, uncommon, and inte. 
resting. 

This district though one of the 
most important in the Hanoverian ' 
dominions has been little knewa 
among us. Yet itis very possible » 
that our mineralogista, and those - 
eugaged in oar mining operations, 
might find ita school of instruction 
far from unprofitable. Hitherto 
we haye not drawn all the advanta. 
ges possible from the foreign domi. 
nions of his majesty: bat should 
an jatercourse of instruction be es. 
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tablished, it might lead to the most 
useful and important discoveries of 
the mineral riches of this country ; 
the extent and value-of which have 
never hitherto been duly appreci- 
ated. There is, at present, a strong 
inclination to become better ac- 
quainted with them; and those in. 
terested will doubtless thank us for 
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reminding them of a district which 
is at once gratifying to the natural, 
ist, the traveller, the proprietor of 
mines, the curious mineralogist, 
who improves and embellishes his 
cabinet, and the man of science who 
desires to become familiar with ge. 
ology ; the works and productions 
as well as the riches of nature. 


—————— 
For the Monthly Museum. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION, AND POLITICAL CCONOMY 
OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


FOR the space of four centuries 
after the invasion of Ireland by the 
English, the inhabitants continued 
in uninterrupted enjoyment of their 
ancient laws. Nor did this matter 
énter the consideration of their 
masters, until the 5th year of the 
reign of James I. after which pe. 
riod, the observance of them was 
punished as treason. The know. 
ledge of the ancient constitution of 
this country may, an certainly 
will, prove highly satisfactory to 
all our countrymen ; for he, if such 
a person thete could exist among 
us, whose heart would not glow 
with warmth at the account of au. 
cient times as affecting his own wa. 
tive island, is not worthy the aame 
of man. Itis not in our power to 
give this article with that plenitude 
which it deserves ; but we can pre. 
sent it nevertheless with as much 
accuracy as it has been preserved 
with. 

The Irish monarchs, believing 
themselves to ‘be descended from 
Milesius, were ali elected to their 
station, and held it'iu contidual 
alarm: the most powerful was al. 
ways king, and he built his great. 
hess on the ruin of his predecessor. 
They were inaugurated én the Lia 

Sail, or stone of destiny, which was 
held in great estimation for the qua. 
lities which it was said to possess, 
According to tradition, (and who. 





ever pleases may also say fable,) 
when the individual who was to be 
invested sat upon the stone, his 
royal descent was proved by a 
rumbling sound which it emitted ; 
and if this noise was not heard, the 
candidate not being of the royal 
blood was rejected. In 850, this 
stone was brought to Scotland by 
stratagem, and the Scottish kings 
continued to be crowned on it, until! 
Edward I. removed it to West. 
minster-abbey, where to this day it 
remains on the frame under the 
coronation chair. 
Several of the petty princes paid 
fealty to the supreme’ motiarch, 
under whom they held their terti. 
tories ; and in an ancient Irish MS. 
entitled the book of rights, an ac. 
count is given of certain payments 
made by the Grand Chief to these 
inferior Toparchs ; and also of the 
subsidies afforded by these minor 
chieftains to the king of [reland. ' 
Next in rank ‘to the monarch 
was the Tanist, or head of the clans ; 
when this officer’ died, the Sept as. 
sembled; and in order that they 
should have the protection of pru. 
dence and experience, instead of 
electing his son, they chose the 
eldest and the worthiest to be his 
successor. Having been nominated, 
he is placed on a stone on a hill, 
where having turned thrice for. 
ward and as many times back ward; 
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he swears to preserve all-their cus. 
toms, and to deliver them in peace 
and purity to his successor. The 
Tanist was supported by lands 
which were not subject to Gavel. 
He was Chief Judge, and Com. 
mander of the Forces; and formi- 
dable even to the reigning mo. 
narchs. 

Next to the Tanist were the pro. 
vincial kings; indeed they were so 
formidable, that it was only on 
particular occasions that they would 
acknowledge the monarch of Ire. 
Jand their superior. When the En. 
glish invaded this island, it was di- 
vided into not less than seven prin- 
cipalities, and these were governed 
by their respective Toparchs, who 
were stiled riagh or kings; under 
each king were several clans, each 
of which bore its own name, which 

‘jt derived from the head, who held 
his prerogatives and tenures under 
the prince of his district, 


We have now enumerated four 
ranks of society in Ireland; viz. 
the Supreme Monarch, the Tanist, 
the petty Kings, and the chiefs of 
Septs or Clans; there were also, a 
fifth, composed of Socage and Vil. 
laenage tenants,and a sixth of slaves. 


‘Thus it is proved b 
thors, that the feudal system for. 
merly prevailed in Ireland, prior to 
the arrival of the English. ** Thro’ 
‘all the subinfeudations,” says 
Mr. Ledwich, ** there was the same 
‘+ obligation of military duty. If 
** any from neglect or perfidy dis. 
* obeyed the call of their lord, he 
** compelled them by force of arms, 
** or expelled them from their pos. 
‘6 sessions; for they owed military 
** service by their tenure.” ; 

So far we have spoken of the va. 
rious ranks of society in ancient 
Ireland; let us now take a view of 
the laws which regulated these bo. 
die, 

In Ledwich’s Antiquities, five 
Canon Laws are q from Mr. 
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Johnson’s translation of the Arch. 
bishop of York’s exceptions. As 
these prove to a certainty, that the 
inhabitants of this island had made 
considerable advances in Christian 
knowledge, between the sixth and 
eight centuries, we feel it our duty 
to transcribe them in this place for 
the benefit of those persons, the 
eccupetion of whose time in tue un. 
interrupted routine of commercial 
or other avocations, renders the 
perusal of voluminous works in. 
compatible with their interest, and 
contrary to their social duties. 


I. Let him who lifts up his hand with 
spear or sword to strike any man bear a 
Bishop, redeem his hand or love it ; but if 
he have wounded him too, let him shave hie 
head and beard, and serve God; Yet first 
let him make satisfaction to the and 
to the party whom he hurt. But if any 
man hert a Clerk, or any of the ecclesins- 
tical order; let him make satisfaction 
ven-fold, in proportion to the order he 

penance according to the dig- 
nities thereof; or else let him walk off aa 
exile from his couptry: for the Lord saith 
by bis prophet, ‘ touch not mine anvinted,” 

IL, Let restitution four-fold be made 
for the goods of the Church stolen or plua- 
dered ; double for the goods of common 
men. 


I1f. If one have stolen goods from 
the Church, let the lot be cast, whether the 
thiefs hand be cut eff, of be thrown into 
gaol, there long to fast and mourn. And 
let him restore what he had taken, or be 
sent into banishment, and make double 
restitution. ut if he stay in bis owa coun- 
try, jet him make four-fold restitution, o¢ 
do perpetual penance, 

1V They who fly to the Church for 
refuge, ought not to be forced from thence g 
hat their Lords may persuade them to be« 

ne, by promising thelr intercsssio,, — 
But if their Lord inflict dny punishment oe. 
them, whea they so go out, let him be 
deemed an enemy, and excommunicated, 
If any man do burt aman Under church 
sanctuary, or wnder seal of sanctity, let 
him make seven-fold satisfaction and re.‘ 
stitution, and likewise coutinge seven yenrs 
in bard penance; otherwise he is to be 
excommenicated from the whole Catholic 
Church, 

ifsnetine pana ond ey withia 
the verge of a monastery, m 
into banishment with pal, fas ore 
quitting bis arms sod shaving his head, let 
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him serve God the rest of his life. Wet first 
jet kin make satisfaction to God, and the 
kindred of the party murdered. 

Among the laws which operated 
to the prejudices of Ireland, were 
these of Tanistry and Gavel kind ; 
indeed on a careful research of an. 
tiquity, they seem to be peculiar 
tu this island. The former may be 
onderstood by the description of 
Tonistry, which we have given in 
the precediog part of this article ; 
the latter is somewhat different. — 
‘Tanistry gave a person authority 
but for life, Gavelkind, though 
subordinate to the other, entailed 
power as well as property in fami. 
lies; and by this law nv person 
could forfeit bis lands; nor did 
these tenures escheat in case of at. 
tainder or felony. 

Death was a punishment almost 
unknown among the Irish; even 
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murder was expiated by composi, 
tion, When any litigation took 
oat it was decided by the Bre. 
or Judge: this officer took his 
seat between the parties, and de. 
termined the cause by the collectios. 
of whatever documents he could res 
eeive.. When @ person was \Cotts 
victed, he was obliged to make res 
stitution proportioued te his guilt. 
This composition was divided into 
three parts, one of which became 
the property of the family aggrieved, 
anoiler went to the Lord of the Vas 
sal, and the third to the Judge. | 
Campion, Spencer, Stanihurst, 
and others assert, that these laws 
were traditional, and that they 
never were commitied to writing ; 
other writers say, that the Brehons 
judged by the advice of certain men 
of letters. 


A Pte 


For the Monthty Museum. 


wane 
THE ABBEY OF ST. MARY IN HOGGES.GREEN. 


IN 1146, Dermot; son of Mor. 
chard king of Leinster, founded an 
abbey for nuns of the Augustine 
order, in a village called Hogges, 
near Dublin, on the scite of the 
present parish church of St. An. 
drew. Archbishop Gregory, and 
Malachy, Primate of Armagh, were 
directors of the. building ; and af. 
terwards patronized it very amply. 
In 1151, the founder subjected to 
this hous the cells of Kilclechin 
in the county of Kilkenny, and 
Athaddy in the couuty of Carlow. 

A conspiracy was entered into 
by the Irish, against the English 
shortly after their arrival in the 
island ; but the humanity of these 
nuas, secreted many of the settlers 
iv thisabbey, ‘Thisact called forth 
the gratitotle of kingJ ohn, who made 
extensive gifts to the establishment. 
fn 1277, Sir Robert Baggot, the 


founder of an house for White 
Friars, (from which Whitefriar.st, 
derives its mame,) granted to this’ 
nunnery three acres of arable land, 
situated at Baggotrath*, in ex. 
change for a messuage and curti. 
lage in the suburbs of Dublin, yield. 
ing to him and his heirs, a pair of 
gloves arinually, or three pence in 
lieu of all services, Mary Guidon 
was last abbess. On the Ist of 
December, in the 6th year of Ed. 
ward VI. this house and its appur. 
tenances, were granted for ever to 
James Sedgrave, at the annual rent’ 
of tis, 8d. 





* Baggotrath or Castle Baggot 
situsted where Upper Baggot-street is jan 
_ $ ry remains of the castle were taken 

own a few ago. This was the head- 
qoarters of ro Jones, who defeated the 


Dake of Ormond at Rasaimi nes year. 
of Christ 1649, — 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Ment, or Mayence.—Aa this place will 
he probably attacked by the Allies, pur- 
suing Buonaparte over the Rhine, the 
following particulars may not be unia- 
teresting :—Mentz is ond'of the keys of 
the Empire, It is situate at the confiu- 
euce of the Rhine and the Mein, and its 
tete-de-pont is covered by Cassel. It was 


taken by Castine in the month of October, 


1792, and on the 6th of January, 1795, 
it was besieged on the bide of Cassel by 
60,000 Prussians. There are many \de- 
fonsible small islands about it. In 1795, 
Gen, Kleber attacked and took it, and it 
was again retakea by the allies, but was 
finally secured to France in 1797.—N. B, 
Mentz cannot be starved except by a 
double blockade. 

Hurricane.— An American Paper states, 
that Long Island was visited by a terrible 
hurricane on the 16th of August, on the 
morning of which day the weather bad every 
appearance of an approaching hurricane: 
it blew fresh, and the wiads rapidly en- 
creased, with sharp showers of rain, At 
ten o'clock it was po longer possible to 
walk; from this time till eight it eacreased, 
at which time the convalsion of the element 
was most awful, and the gale continued 
raging til midnight, in the most furious 
manner, when it moderated gradually.— 
Towards day-light a scene presented itself 
which batiies all description, rot one green 
leaf was to be seen on the face of the country, 
nor was a tree or shrub remaining ‘in an 
upright position, all bemg either bent, bro- 
ken, or torn up by the roots; cattle were 
Blown down in the open fields, many of 
which never recovered their feet, but were 
ériven from place to place, until they were 
bruised to death; others were blown into 
the sea and drowned. Som cattle belong- 
fng toa planter on the island, have been 
found washed on the teach, ay the distance 
of ten miles from their pasture. During 
this hurricane the wind blew from N. N. E, 
found to soe oeet any lull ey sea, 
on the north side was ond every 
thing, aod has Green Iete tie fields in 
many places, round the east and south end, 
where it was Bever before known to have 
been in the memory of man, 

Indian Warriors.—-The, Prince Regent 
has agreed to allow the following claims 
to the indian warriors, in regard to bead- 
money, for prisoners of war brought in by 
them, with a view to restrain the Indians 
from murdering such Americans as may be 
taken by them in the war in Canada, The 


terms were proposed to Government by & 


Beard, of which Major-General Vincent 
was president, which assembled at King- 
ston on the 20th of August :— 

To a Chief for the loss ofa limb, 100 
dollars a-year in money of presepts.— 

To a Warrior for ditto, 70 dollars a-year, 

To the Widow of 2 Chief, 200 dollars, 

To the Widow of a Warrior, 140 dollars. 

The Board have also agréed to aliow the 
Indians a share iv the prize money for the 
capture of Detroit. 

Discovery ef Beds of Coal—His Ma- 
jesty's ships Spitfire and Bonae Citoyeane, 
on a recent cruize off the coast of Green- 
land, discovered two distinct strata of 
coal in the cliff on the north-east ead of 
Bear Isiand. The apper layer is of su- 
yenies quality: the under one was poa- 

erous and full of sulpbur, bat burned 
well.—Some metallic ore, supposed to be 
tin, was mixed with the ‘latter, Bear 
Island is in lat, 74..28. long. 18, 20, EB. 
good anchorage all around, apd easy of 
access, except to the south-east, 
the coast is high and rocky, The i 
is about twelve miles in diameter, barren, 
having on it afew bears and foxes, anda 
quantity of aquatic fowl. 

Forensic Anecdote.—~At the assizes of 
Oxford, in the year 1577, the judges, 
gentry, and almost all that were present, 
tothe number of 300, were killed by & 
poisonous steam, thought by seme te have 
brokeo’ forth from the earth ; but Lord 
Bacon supposed it to have been 
by the prisoners from the gaol inte the 
coutt ; as it was observed that they alone 
were not injured by it. 

Physical Anecdote.—On the $0th April, 


1750, an extraordmary 
ared to the inhabitants of nomena 
South Wales. It was three suns, the real 
and natural one, which was brightest, in 
the centre; the others, one on each side 
opposite to each other, and by outward 
yes They d Cap Soe ely 
one. y did not a0 bri 

as the real sun; Sor ceed 00 cdenee 
ted, and the clouds about them reflected 
the same hue, They seemed to send ott 


banker, Meyer, died last at - 
. He was immen Hic has 

to his heirs 60 mill Danish paper 
money, besides plate, oy x 
and public securities. pa- 


8 million sterling, 
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him serve God the rest of his life. Yet first 
let him make satisfaction to God, and the 
kindred of the party murdered, , 

Among the laws which operated 
to the prejudices of Ireland, were 
these of Tanistry and Gavel kind ; 
indeed on a careful research of an. 
tiquity, they seem to be peculiar 
tu this island. The former may be 
onderstood by the description of 
Tanistry, which we have given in 
the precediug part of this.article ; 
the latter is somewhat different. — 
‘Tanistry gave a person authority 
but for life, Gavelkind, though 
subordinate to the other, entailed 
power as well as property in fami. 
lies; and by this law nv ‘person 
could forfeit bis lands; nor did 
these tenures esclieat in Case of at, 
tainder or felony. 

Death was @ punishment almost 
unknown among the Irish; even 
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murder was expiated by composiy 
tion, When any litigation took 
ow it was decided by the Bre. 
or Judge: this officer took his 
seat between the parties, and de 
termined the cause by the collectiot 
of whatever documents he could res 
ceive. When a person was Cote 
victed, he was obliged to make res 
stitution proportiotied to his guilt. 
This composition was divided into 
three parts, one of which became 
the property of the family aggrieved, 
another went to the Lord of the Vase 
sal, and the third to the Judge. | 
Campion, Spencer, Stanihurst, 
and others assert, that these laws 
were traditional, and that they 
never were committed to writing ; 
other writers say, that the Brehons 
judged by the advice of certain men 
of letters. 
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THE ABBEY OF ST. MARY IN HOGGES.GREEN. 


IN 1146, Dermot; son of Mur. 
chard king of Leinster, founded an 
abbey for nuns of the Augustine 
order, in a village catled Hogges, 
near Dublin, on the scite of the 
present parish church of St. An- 
drew. Archbishop Gregory, and 
Malachy, Primate of Armagh, were 
directors of the building ; and af. 
terwards patronized it very amply. 
In 1151, the founder subjected to 
this house the cells of Kilclechin 
in the county of Kilkenny, and 
Athaddy in the county of Carlow. 

A conspiracy was entered into 
by the Irish, against the Engtish 
shortly after their arrival in the 
island ; bat the humanity of ihese 
nuos, secreted many of the cet«‘ers 
ic thisabbey, ‘Thisact calle forth 
the gratitudlé of kingJohn,who made 
extensive gifts to the establishment, 
In 1277, Sir Robert Baggot, the 


founder of an house for White 
Friars, (from which Whitefriar.st. 
derives its mame,) granted to this 
nunnery three acres of arable land, 
situated at Baggotrath*, in ex. 
change for a messuage and curti- 
lage in the suburbs o/ Dublin, yield. 
ing to him and his neirs, a pair of 
gloves armually, or three pence in 
liewt of all services, Mary Guidon 
was last abbess. On the Ist of 
December, in the 6th year of Ed. 
ward VI. this house and its appur. 
tenances, were granted for ever to 
James Sedgrave, at the annual rent’ 
of tis, 8d. 





* Baggotrath or Castle Baggot, 
siiuated where Upper Baggot-street is now 
built ; the remains of the castle were taken 
down a few ago. This was the head- 
qoarters of Col. Jones, who defeated the 


Duke of Ormond at Rathmines year 
of Christ 1649, — 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Mentz, or Mayence.—As this place will 
he probably attacked by the Allies, pur- 
suing Buonaparte over the Rhine, the 
following particulars may not be unio- 
teresting :——Mentz is ond'of the keys of 
the Empire. It is situate at the confia- 
ence of the Rhine and the Mein, and its 
tete-de-pont is coveted by Cassel. It was 


taken by Castine in the month of Octuber, 


1792, and on the 6th of January, 1795, 
it was besieged on the side of Cassel by 
60,000 Prussians. There are many ‘de- 
fensible small islands about it. In 1795, 
Gen. Kleber attacked and took it, and it 
was again retakea by the allies, but was 
finally secured to France in 1797.—N. B. 
Mentz cannot be starved except by a 
doudle blockade. 

Hurricane,—An American Paper states, 
that Long Island was visited by a terrible 
hurricane on the 16th of August, on the 
morning of which day the weather bad every 
appearance of an approaching hurricane : 
it blew fresh, and the winds rapidly en- 
creased, with sharp showers of rain. At 
ten o'clock it was no longer possible to 
walk ; from this time till eight it eacreased, 
at which time the convulsion of the element 
was most awful, and the gale continued 
raging til midnight, in the most forious 
manner, when it moderated gradually.— 
Towards day-light a scene presented itself 
whith bafites all description, not one green 
keaf was to be seen on the face of the country, 
nor was a tree or shrub remaining ‘in an 
upright position, all beyng either bent, bro- 
ken, or toro “P by the roots ; cattle were 
blown down in the open fields, many of 
which never recovered their feet, but were 
driven from place to place, until they were 
bruised to death; others were blown into 
the sea and drowned. Some cattle belong- 
fng toa planter on the island, have been 
found washed on the beach, at the distance 
of ten miles from their pastare. During 
this hurricane the wind blew from N. N, BE, 
found to S. E. without any lull: the sea, 
on the north side was high beyoud every 
thing, aod has broken into fields in 
many places, round the east and south end, 
where it was Bever before known to have 
been in the memory of man, 

Indian Warriors.—The Prince 
has agreed to allow the following claims 
to the indian warriors, in to bead- 
money, for prisoners of war brought in by 
them, with a view to restrain the Indians 
from murdering such Americans as may be 
taken by them in the war in Canada, 
terms were proposed to Goverument by & 


Beard, of which Major-Generr.i Vincent 
was president, which assembled at King- 
ston cu the 20th of August :— 

To a Chief for the loss ofa lunb, 100 
dollars a-year ip money or ts.— 

To a Warrior for ditto, 70 dollars a-year. 

To the Widow of a Chief, 200 dollars. 

To the Widow of a Warrior, 140 dollars. 

The Board have also agreed to allow the 
Indians a ghare iv the prize money for the 
capture of Detrait. 

Discovery of Beds of Coal.—His Ma- 
jesty's sbips Spitfire and Bonne Citoyeane, 
en a recent cruize off the coast of Green- 
land, discovered two distinct strata of 
coal in the clif on the north-east end of 
Bear Island. The anne layer is of su- 
perior quality: the under one was - 
Tikes bad full of sulphur, bat 0 ua 
well.—Some metallic ore, supposed to be 
tin, was mixed with the latter, Bear 
Island is in lat, 74..28 long. 18 20. EB. 
good anchorage all around, and easy of 
access, except to the south-east, 
the coast is high and rocky, The i 
is about twelve miles in diameter, barren, 
having on it afew bears and foxes, anda 
quantity of aquatic fowl. 

Forensic Anecdote.—At the assizes of 
Oxford, in the year 1577, the judges, 
gentry, and almost all that were present, 
tothe number of 300, were kil by 2 
poisonous steam, thought by same to have 
brokeo forth from the earth; but Lord 
Bacoa supposed it to have beep “sought 
by the prisoners from the gar: inte the 
court ; as it was observed that they alone 
were not injured by it. 

Physical Anecdote.—Oa the 30th April, 
1750, an extraord:nary phenomenon ap- 

ared to the inbavitants of Brecon, in 

uth Wales. I’, was three suns, the real 
and natural one, which was brightest, in 
the centre; the others, one on each side 
opposite to evch other, and by outwand 
appearances ¢:quidis.ant from the central 
one. They «lid not shine quite so bright 
as the real sin; but of a deeper 
ted, and the clouds about them reflected 
the same hue. 7 ty seemed to send out 
several sparks, and suddenty vanished. 

Wealth amassed.—The well known Jew 


Regent banker, Meyer, died en oe 


- He was immensely He has 
Woh wehhis bale 00 wllllbosof Taealeh paper 
money, besides plate, Jewels, cash, ap 
and public securities. Excinding the pa- 
per mouey, the property is valued at half 
@ wuliog seriing. 
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NOTICES 
OF RECENT INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ma. Joseru Raynon’s, (of Shef- process of thinning, lengthening, 
Sfield,) for improved Machinery aud twisting. The encrease o 
for roving and spinning Cotton, \ength obtained by this process 
Silk, Flax, and Wool.—Dated (technically calied spiuning) may 
January 1, 1813. be from eight to fifteen times the 
THIS invention is intended to length of the roving. The impor- 

produce in the process of spinning tance of embodying on equal quan. 

cotton, silk, flax, wool, by machi- tity of cotton fibre throughout the 
nery, a roving excelling in softness whole line of roving is, therefore, 
and evenness what can be obtained apparent; and that result can only 
by any machinery hitherto known be obtained by the perfect adapta- 
to produce a like effect in the pro- tion of the machinery. The regu- 
gress of spinning. ‘The improved lation of the réving bobbin, so as 
effects result from the application to produce upon ita speed varying 
of a series of wheels, cailed gradu. in the proportion required to meet 
ated wheels, operating upon, and the encrease of the coiling surface 
varying the speed of the bobbin, asthe bobbins fill, has therefore 
the wheels being accommodated to occupied a large share of the atten. 
the progressive encrease upon the tion of spinners and mechanics con~ 
cylindric part or barrel of the bob. nected with them, from the infancy 
bin, such increase being occasioned of machine spinning. Few, who 
by the successive layers of coils or have in any degree considered the 
windings of the roving or thread subject, have failed to direct their 
eovering each other onthe bobbin, mind strongly to the pint. Many 
Roving of cotton, worsted, flax, experiments have been made; and 
and silk, is a stage of process be. there are, as the offspring of these 
tween the early stage of prepara. efforts, indeed, several ingenious 
tion and the process of actual spin. modes of governing the bobbin in 
ning into yarn or thread. Itcon- use; but so far as my information 
stitutes the conversion of the mate. extends, they are defective both in 
rial acted upon from a state analo. principle and practice. 
gous to that of a lock of wool(ef The design of the frame in 
even thicknessthroughoutitslength) tion is the correction of this evil; 
to a slightly-twisted or span-line by the slide of the wheel upon the 
rotled round a bobbin; that is, the grooved shaft from the first wheel 
eperation of roving, which brings of the series to the last, in regular 
the material to the state in which and accurate succession, as the 
it is put upon the spinning frames. bobbin receives its successive layer 
In the prevailing modes of making of coil it will be perceived that the 
a roving, the material is subjected increaseof speed is produced upon 
to ao irregular pull or drag, fatal the bobbin in proportion to the 
to the evenness of the yarn or size of each respective wheel of the 
thread to be spun. The spinning series; those wheels mnst therefore, 
process may be defined to be a of course, be calculated to meeg 
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the facts of each case; and the cal. 
culation and execution being accu. 
rate, it is obvious that the end pro. 
posed is attained—that there is no 
mere pull uper the fibre of the 
material in the last than in the first 
coil, and consequently the source 
of error in machine spinning is re. 
moved. 

The contingent advantages are 
many, but chiefly the unexampled 
softness and opeaness of the roving, 
presenting advantages which the 
most intelligent on the subject will 
the most highly appreciate. But 
the additional extent to which ma. 
chine spinning may be carried ander 
the possession of an even, a fine, 
and a very soft roving, can only be 
determined by actual Sapetegnts 
which time has not yet afforded the 
means of instituting. 

Among the minor, but not un. 
important, advantages of this frame 
muy be mentioned,—the facility 
with which it works—the little la. 


dour it requires iu tending—and 
the almost entire absence of waste. 


of the Patent granted 
to Cnaaies Gooowin, of Fins. 


. bury.Terrace, in the Gounty of 
Middleses, Factor ; for an im- 
proved nope for a Vandlestick, 
consisting pring or Springs 

Roktigne 


5 


by which any 

or Taper, without any Paper or 
| other Thing —_ put round it. 

may be fixed and secured in 

Socket, eee oat pen he 
, fer se 

eee na 

so a Seif. 


Light may be extinguished 
any Time. Dated J une 26, 1813. 
- SHE socket is formed of a flat 
thin piece of metal, to one end of 
a smatl dove.tailed piece of 
metal is attached or made fast, 


rivets. To the other end is also 
fastened, by rivets, a little bar of 
metal, not of a dove-tailed form, 
but a little longer than the breadth 
of the metal piece, and furnished 
with a cross head, or what work. 
men calla tee part, in which are 
shewn two holes, for rivets or 
screws, by which to attach the 
whole tothe nozle, Inthe tee 

is fixed a stud or pin, which serves 
to hold the socket steady in its place 
when expanded in the to the 
shaft or in the capital. the 
socket is put fato the candlestick 
the said dove.tailed piece slides into 
aco nding recess, which serves 
to catch and retaia the said 

in its place in the candlestick or 
its capita}. 

{n place of the sockets usually 
employed in thé candlesticks in 
common use, a piece of metal is 
employed, more or less rary | 
coiled ap in the form of a spiral 
one revolution and a half, which is 
attached to the nozle, and by its 
elasticity embraces the candle that 
may be put into it, rendering the 
introduction of ribbons or paper, 
to keep the candle upright, altoge. 
ther unnecessary, 

From the foregoing description, 
any competent workman would be 
able, without farther directions, to 
availhimself of said improvedsocket, 
the efficacy or utility of which does 
not de on any particular man. 
ner of attaching the socket, which 
I have described; to the nozle or 
to the Pores rose the pro. 

rt a et possesses 
of adapting itself to the size of the 
candle 


The se} is a little 
apparatus consi a two circular 
ates of aon, @ cylindric 
bular edge of hock on one or 
both of them, se 


two plates as a little i bor, aa 


by each of them perforated 

any sditable means; say by two 
ol. 

Vol t 


round hole, of guflicient diameter 
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Method of preparing fine Green 
and Blue Volours. 


to allow the apparatus to pass over 
a candle. In the space between 
the plates a spring is placed, which, 
by the action of a little lever, may 
be moved back, and kept upon the 
strain till the apparatus is put over 
the candle, and placed at any length 
of tallow from the flame, which it 
is intended shall be consumed be. 
fore the light is to be extinguished. 
This extinguisher being put in its 
lace, and the body of the candle 
orming the resisting medium by 
which the spring is prevented from 
returning by its own action to its 
lace of rest, as soon as the tallow 
consumed low enough, the spring 
will, by its own. elasticity, pass 
through the diameter of the candle, 
pressing down the wick, in its pas. 
sage, into the melted tallow, and 
extinguishing the flame. Or, in 
place of a spring only, a little lever 
ortumbler may be introduced, con. 
nected with . spring to give it ac. 
tion ; which. shall be pulled across 
the candle by the spring attached 
to it, or acting upon it, when the 
tallow is consumed down to the part 
of the candle at which the extin. 
guisher is fixed. The modes of 
executing and making the self-ex. 
tinguisher may be varied indefinite. 
Ty, at the pleasure of the work. 
man, if he only keep in his recol- 
lection, that whatever mechanical 
arrangement he may adopt, the end 
in view is, thata lever, spring, 
plate, or avy suitable contrivance 
shall pass through the diameter of 
the candle by the action of a spring, 
when the tallow is burnt sufficiently 
low to cease to offer farther resist. 
ance to the action of the spring.— 
Or, in place of a spring, a ‘ever, 
or bar, or plate, may be drawn a. 
cross the diameter by means of a 
string and weight acting over a 
small pulley; but a spring bej 
more compact, is preferabic, 


- Green, » 

Equal parts of gord verdegris 
and cream of tartar are pulverised 
in a mortar; eight of water are 
poured on it, and the whole is left 
to digest for eight days ata mild 
heat in a bottle. The solution is 
afterwards filtered, and eight parts 
of the weight of the verdegr's of 
gum arabic is added to it, the ves. 
sel being kept at a gentle heat until 
the gum is dissolved; avery fine 
green colour is ebtained by this 
means, which is rendered more 
clear, or more deep according to 
the degree of evaporation. 

Blue, 


Some of the best indigo is pound. 
ed in a glass or earthenware mortar, 
and them four times its weight of 
concentrated sulphuric acid is pour. 


ed on it, and when the whole has 


been well stirred together, the mix. 
ture is left at rest for twenty-four 
hoars in a bottle. 
To this mixture nearly black, ig 
added twelre times its weight of 
rain water, and this solution is fil. 
tered through a double linen cloth, 
To know the quantity of potash 
necessary to neutralise the portion 
of sulphuric acid employed, a small 
quantity of the latter is diluted in 
water, and then saturated with 
Pethe potash 
necessary quantity of 
is afterwards Tinoteed’ in water, 
the solution is filtered and poured 
into the solution of indigo? this 
mixture begins to ferment briskiy, 
and it deposits, very slowly, a blue 
precipitate, extremely fine. The 
clear fluid is decanted, and the pre~ 
cipitate washed with warm water, 


until it is absolutely without 
being dred ern in thus ee 


upon plates of gasthenware, 




















and in this state it presents a very 
fine blue colour, which is very im. 
properly called carmine blue, 

if this precipitate, while yet fluid, 
be mixed with a solution of gum. 
arabic, avery fine biue liquid bs 
obtained from it. 


= 
Netw Method of dyeing Silk of a 
ellow Colour. 

Into eight parts of pure water 
pour, drop by drop, ene part of 
smoking nitrous acid. The mixture 
becomes heated from 25 to 35 de. 
grees of Reaumur. Afterwards 
take the silk stuff, which must be 
previously soaked in water, and pat 
it into the acid solution in such a 
manner as to completely saturate it, 
and at the end of an hour and a half 
it must be taken out, without be. 
ing squeezed. The siik having a 
slight yellow tint, is put, stil! with. 
Out squeezing, into a solution 
made of one part of pure potash an 
eight parts of water. It is often 
turned in this alkaline solution, in 
order to saturate it equally: in ten 
minutes it acquires a fine golden 
yellow colour, very brilliant and 
very solid, It is then taken out to 
be washed in pure water, and when 
it is half dry it is pressed. 

This process is not expensive, for 
the nitre can be taken from the 
lessives employed, and the silk loses 
pone of its solidity, 

= 
4 new Method a | 
with Facility 

Earth and Rubble in forming 

Banks, Ditches, &c. 

A German agriculturatist having 
to raise a bank in a short time, in. 
vented the following method of car. 
trying the earth in preference to the 
use of wheel-barrows or ‘carts; 
which appears very ingenious, and, 
which besides saving time, is less 
expensive, and requires fewer hands, 
He raises two strong posts, leay. 
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ing between them a space of 30 me. 
tres, and stretches tightly from one 
to the other an inclined cord along 
which a bucket of earth is to de, 
scend; the height of the bucket 
determines the inclination of the 
cord, one end of which is attached 
to the first post, three metres and 


a half high, and the other to.the © 


second post, so that the bucket 
cannot touch the ground and be 
arrested in its course. 

The inclined cord carries a muf. 
fle furnished with a double hook, 
to which the bucket is suspended ? 
the pulley, the diameter of which 
is small, should have a very deep 
groove, in order that it may not 
tarn on the cord when the bucket 
is raised, and that it may be con. 
stantly maintained in a vertical po. 
sition. 

Several pullies may be placed on 
the cord, to which any number of 
buckets may be suspended, provid. 
ed it is strong enough to sustain 
them. When the backets arrive 
at the end of their course t 
are unhooked and emptied. 
order to take them back again, 
two other posts are fixed, and a 
cord strete from one to the 
other, and ivclined ina direction 
opposite to the first; the mufile is 
detached and placed on this cord, 
and as soon as the bucket is sus. 
pended on the hook, by giving it 
a slight push, it rans in the direc. 
tion of the cord to its destination. 

Where it is required to remove 
the materials to a greater distance, 
the posts may be placed further off, 
or several ‘aay be fixed at succes. 
sive distances, so that the buckets 
may be brought to the desired si- 
tuation by unhooking them from 
one side and suspending them from 
the other. It requires two men to 
fill the bucket and hook it to the 
pulley; one is sufficient to anhoo& 
and empty it. 


Lad 
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This method is economical, be. inconvenience, that when the 
éause fewer hands are required than ground is soft, or after rain, the 
when wheel-barrows are used, wheels often sink very seep into it, 
which are besides subject to the which very much delays the work, 

SIE 


For the Monthly Museum. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


IMPRESSED with the fallest Chemistry, in the dark ages, was 
conviction of their utility, and not entirely unknown. In those 
aided by the experience of the first days the Alchymists were occupied 
cotemporary philosophers, we now in searching for the method of cons 
proceed to lay before our readers verting every thing to gold; such 
an »ccount of the arcana of Nature. was the rapacity of the times, and 
Nothing is calculated more to raise such was the corruption of the man. 
the mind to the contemplation of ners, that individual aggrandise. 
the ineffable greatness of the Crea. ment was the primum mobile, the 
tor, than the due investigation of mainspring of their actions, that 
Created matter. the benefit of mankind was esteemed 

Man indeed is naturally inclined inferior to the whimsical quest of 
to examine those things which to the philosophers stone. Thus was 
him are wonderful; and it is this the noblest of all science buried in 
desire which has led to the propa- oblivion, until Stahl edited the 
gies of scientific knowledge.— Physica Subterranea of Beecher, 

‘hatever may have been the state which he greatly simplified with 
of nature, certain it is, (at least $0 observations of his own. Chemis. 
far as we witness,) that it is bene. try now became the chief study on 
fited very much by the cultivation the continent: but in Britain it still 
of art; and art in like manner is slept neglected, until Doctor Cullen 
directed aud connected by the ine became pt in Edinburgh, in 
structions of science. 1756. His researches, his experi. 

According toa modern celebrated ments, and his talents, were the 
writer, philosophers have divided great powers which called into ac. 
science iuto two branches: the first, tion the faculties of the age. From 
that which comprehends all events that time to the present, this sei. 
connected with sensible motion ; ence has been iu a progressive state 
and this they have called natural, of improvement, and it has now ars 
or mechanical philosophy; the se. rived at such a pitch of perfection 
cond, al! those appearances which among us, as to astonish even the 
ere not caused by any sensible mo. contivental nations. Nor is it 
tion ; and this they have termed likely that it can yet be nearly ars 
Chemistry. Both these branches rived at its ultimetum of ms 
call imperotively on our attention; From being an object of literature, 
but Chemisiry,as by it weleareto it has become an attractive age 
convert seemingly inert motterto sure; every mind is occupied in its 
the most active purposes;toencrease pursuit, and every heart beats with 
our dominion over organic sub. the wish of adding a beauty to its 
stances, and to eatend out exer, Collection, } 
tions tu benefit mankind, hag uni. ‘ It is therefore our intention to 
versally become a study, See present our readers, with an intro. 
eod adored. Such a science then duction to the science as it now 
demands our strictest regard. stands; and whatever new disco. 
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veries may be made, we will exert 
ourselves, that through us, they 
may be communicated to the pub- 
lic: and we humbly request all 
Jadies and gentlemen, who are in. 
terested in the advancement of Sci- 
ence in these countries, to commu. 
nicate the results of their industry 
to our circulating pages. 


GENERAL PRINCIPIA, 


1. The object of Chemistry is to 
ascertain the component parts of 
bodies ; to examine the compounds ; 
and to investigate the nature of the 
uniting power, 

2. Bodies are either simple or 
compound, Simple bodies are those 
which cannot be separated into 
others more simple ; and compound 
dodies are those which are com- 
_ of simple bodies in their dif- 

rent proportions. 

3. Ali bodies must be considered 
simple, until their component parts 
are ascertained. 

4. Analysis or decom 
the art of separating 
nent parts of bodies. 

5. Synthesis is the by 
which compound bodies are formed 
by the union of other compounds, 
or of simple bodies. 

6. By the agency of heat and 
mixture, all substances may be de. 


com 
erful che. 


ition, is 
compo. 


posed. 
he Heat is pp es re 
mical agent ; it enters into the pores 
of bodies, and by its expanding 
force uces decomposition. 

8. power which occasions 
chemical combinations is called 
affinity ; and the appearances which 
bodies present, are 
to this attractive force. 

9..As we shail hereafter have 
occasion tv speak of solution and 
mixture, it is requisite to state, that 
the one is transparent, the other is 
Opaque and turbid. 

10. Fluids will dissolve soluble 
substances to @ certain quantity 5 


[ Dee. 


when so mach is dissolved that any 
other addition will not be acted 
vpon, but will fell unaltered to the 
hettom; the solution is said to be 
saturated. 

11. This limit is cajled the point 
of saturation, 

1%. Chemical affinity is the law 
according to which bodies of a dif. 
ferent nature may be made to unite 
with each other, and produce bo. 
dies of a different nature also. 

We shall now commence with 
simple bodies, 

It is very probable that these 
substances, which we consider sim. 
ple, may in reality be complete 
compounds; but according to our 
third maxim, they nvust be looked 
upon as simple until proved to be 
otherwise. efore in speaking, 
of simple bodies, we labour ander 
very great uncertainty; for at 
the very time wheo our little 
epitome is about to be made pub. 
lic, some new aye of experi. 
ment may appear, which renders 
our Be Ae futile. Thus has 
Sir Humphrey Davy decom 
many subs aod informed 
the world of his successful labour, 
in the very time when such dis. 
coveries were almost despaired 


of. 

Simple bodies are divided into 
two classes, viz. those which can 
be confined in closed vessels, and 
thuse which are not confinable by 
reason of their greater Ye rage 

To acquire a knowledge of the 
unconfinable, it will be necessary 
first to examine the nature of the 
confinable bodies. In numbers 
these last amount to thirty-five; 
and are classed as follows : — 


1. Simple supporter of combus. 


tion. 
2. Simple combustibles. 
3. Simple incombustibles, 
4. Metals, 


By simple supporter of combugs 
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tion, we mean those substances 
which must be present before the 
Commencement of burning. We 
know of several compound sup- 
porters of combustion; but only 
ene simple supporter has as yet been 
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discovered. This is oxygen, which 
is a subject so important in Che. 
mistry, that it is necessary to come 
mence our system with its descrip. 
tion, ‘This shatl appear in our 
next, 


CmanErs oe ee 








GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE OF THE SOIL 
IN THE COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 





[Concluded from page 97.] 


Besides these soils, already men- 
tioned, there are others which are 
applied to mechanical purposes ; 
we allude to freestone-sand. Of 
this there are several varieties ; Ist, 
‘tthe white freestone, specimen of 
which are found at Ballynascorney : 
@d, a white impalpable sand, found 
at the brakes of Glassamucky : 
3d, common freestone, or rotien 
fire stone ; the best specimen of this 
1s found in a cave near the sea shore 
at Dalky, Glassamucky, Kilma- 
sheoge, and atthe Man of War; 
the first and third sorts are mostly 
used in scouring; but the second 
is applied to clean brass or silver. 

Any of these sands may be used 
in architecture ; but it must be ob. 
served, that the last species is not 
so properly adapted to fine work 
as the others. Though this is a 
purpose to which all sands may be 
turned, yet that taker from the 
beds of fresh water streams, is by 
far the best. Sandis also employed 
in the manofactare of flint glass. 

At Miltown, Lazer’s-hill, Knock- 
maroon, and in the Dodder at Rath. 
farnbam, the Arena, Crassior, 

Lutes, Helis of Hill, better known 
by the name of Faller’s sand, is 
pientifully found. From the -pro- 
perty which this sand possesses of 
vitrifying with lead, it has become 
an ariicle much used in the forma. 
jion of earthen vessels. It lessens 
the eapeuse attending this branch of 


trade, by diminishing the quantity 
of lead ; it is generaily used ip pro. 
portion of one part to two of cal. 
cined lead. 

The most prevalent soil in the 
county of Dublin is clay; of this 
there are two principle varieties; 
viz. the yellow and the white; Clay 
when unassisted is utterly incapa. 
ble of reimbursing his expences 
to the farmer ; bat when properly 
managed amply repayshim. Brick 
clay, arid Fuller’s earth if suffici. 
ently burnt, so as to assume the 
form of a reddish powder, and 
mixed with dung, make an excel. 
lent manure for light soils. . On 
account of the scarcity of dung at 
Rush, the inbabitanis prepare a 
compost, by mixing straw and sea. 
weed well rotted together with sea. 
sand and clay: and this is found 
to answer the pu of hus- 
bandry, the more, because it is 
more readily obtained, and at less 
expense than most other manures, 

One of the most important uses 
to which clay is conve is brick 
nieking. The bricks made in the 
county of Dublin have been Jess 
esteemed than these imported from 
England; and this seems to be 
owing less to the calcareous earth 
contained in the clay of this county, 
than to the imperfect mode of ma. 
nufacture. The English having cut 
their bricks, generally expose them 
to the action of the atmosphere, 
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for the space of nine or ten months 
before they place them in the kiln 
to be burnt. Within thése some 
few years past, however, the Irish 
seem to have come in upon the art; 
and now threaten rivalry to their 
neighbours. , 
lays are also much used in the 
potteries ; those procured at Mer. 
rion and Baldoyle, and mixed to- 
gether in certain proportions, an- 
swer this purpose best. The yellow 
and red clays owe theie colours to 
some admixture of irou ; but these 
‘are destroyed by aquafortis. 
Among the different articles of 
manure in the county of lin, 
turf seems to be not the least in. 
considerable. [t is particularly 
adapted to stiff and tenacious 
ground. Its action is entirely 
mechanical; beiug com of 
fibrous matter, it insinuates itself 


451 


draining, however, isa very serious 
consideration which must be bad 
regard to early, 

But the last aud decidedly one 
of the best manures, as well from 
its magnetic properties, as from the 
circumstance of its generating nitre, 
is lime stone gravel, Jt is com. 
posed of masses.of stone, pebble, 
or sometimes slate or ragstone, 
cemented iike mortar. It is lately 
introduced as aa article of manure ; 
and, as several old pits of it are 
found open, it does not seem to be 
so much a new discovery as an old 

raclice revived. It answers ia 
ight soils; but in sti sitnati 
in bogs, and in mountains, it is 
invaluable: like turf, however, itg 
beneficial effects will be greatly ine 
fluenced by previous draining. I¢ 
meliorates the earth; and, where i€ 


is applied, the crops are generally 





among the more sluggish particles doubled, 
‘of the clay, to which itis applied; 
For the Monthly Museum. 





FARMERS’ CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


GREAT care must now be taken 
of ewes which are about to lamb ; 


ee eae regard to cleanli- 


mess. season of the year, 
pe ng tte 
than from any other food ; 

but the baiting them requires con- 
j If they grow 


is brought nearer to the standard of 
cohesion, and answers well for a 
crop of barley to succeed. A less 


quantity of can be supported 
on a turnip than might be fed 
by carrying the to them ou a 
dry soil, It) might therefore be 


economic to raise a crop of turnips 
on moist land ; after which, manur. 
ing with lime or sandy mari might 
be resorted to with great advan. 
tage. Iu severe weather this feed. 
ing will not be ient. Some 
farmers add oilcakes, &c. but very 
seldom sheep will refund this 
expense; hay is at all times 
good, and turus yery much to a¢. 
cvunt, 


Lixcopt jn wiater, folding sheep 
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though in themselves great, the only 
to be derived ; for, by this prac. 
tice, the sheep are not only de. 
fended from predatory booters, 
but if kept clean, they will remain 
entirely free of disease. 

In speaking of the management 
of the farm yard, it may not be 
unnecessary to state that perfect 
cleanliness is indispensibly neces. 
sary to the preservation of the 
health of cattle. 

The pernicious custom of feed. 
Ing black cattle on straw has been 
but too prevalent: for the object of 
winter feeding should be either to 
fatten, or to keep up the produce. 
Now straw is food that will answer 
neither one end sor the other; it 
fets down the beasts that are in 
good coudition; and puts back 
these which are productive. Some 
persons have imagined this food 
wholesome for young cattle; but 
when given by itself it stunts them 
in their growth, and renders them 
impoverished afterwards: indeed 
straw can only be .admitted as an 
article of food, with the least ap. 
parent safety, to the cattle that 
have heen brought into the farm 
yard from mountain or very poor 
pastures. But although straw Sy 
itself should be precluded, yet 
when in a state of combination 
with hay or chaff it makes the best 
provender, particularly if it be 
that sort of straw which is pro. 
duced from beans: in fact the ma- 
nure made from this species of 
straw, is worth from £2 to £3 
per acre. 

Springers should in general be 
fed on green food; but, after they 
always proves disadvantageous ; 
but in that season they should be 
brought into a dry yard and kept 
well littered. This practice will 
amply repay the treuble and ex. 
pense by the profits of the manure 
produced from dropping and the 
straw. Nor are these profits, 
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have calved, some chaff may be ale 
lowed. Indeed weare most friendly 
to the use of chaff in the farm 
yard; for, according to the cal 
culations of the best and most ex. 
ome p farmers, half of the pros 

uce of the dairy is lost in hay, 
which consequently renders the 
profits very small, 

If calves be fit for weaning, the 
should be fed with flet milk and 
beans, oats, cabbage, or carrots, 
These, and all cattle, should be 
kept perfectly dry and clean, 

he dairy being the depot of @ 
considerable part of our nourish. 
ment, and, also of our luxury, be. 
comes One of the most ji 
objects of care in the rural 
economy. The neatness of the 
vessels as well as the matters with 
which they are char, should be 
constantly more than uired 
after, It is rather a nicety tokno 
in what description of vessels mil 
should be deposited. Some persons 
are partial to leaden trays, others to 
porcelain: the former are come 
posed of a metal, the properties of 
which are perfectly ascertained to 
be extremely noxious; and the 
latter, though very suitable in 
summer, arc, e88, ON \ACe 
count of their inability to support 
an wquable temperature in the 
winter season, hly objection. 
able. This desideratum, however, 
may be effected by having recourse 
to deal coolers; for as it is best to 
lor rl warm water with the 

when straining it, the wood, 
a non conducter of caloric, confines 
a degree of heat for a certain time. 
To dismiss the subject of the 
it will be necessary to say, that in 
packing firkins of butter, the 


part of each layer should be left um 
even, so that the cast of the suc. 
ceeding churning may lie closer; 
—some salt is requisite to 

botter ; but a hint by the 

piats is sufficient for each firkins 














Some sows may be now about to 
pig; they are very profitable, and 
therefore peculiar care should be 
taken to keep the atysiclean. They 
should be fed with dairy-wash, po. 
tatoes, carrots, parsnips and cab. 
bage. After they have pigged, some 
wash should be made with meal ; 
bat in this season it is best mixed 
with some boiled vegetables. 
Winter pigs are in general not so 
profitable as these littered in a 
milder part of the year; bat with 
proper attention they may tarn out 
to advantage. Their weaning is 
best effected by feeding them on 
bean soup, which is of boil. 


ing 6 pecks of beans in a hogshead 

of water. 
Line epee ate e of farming 

business w can never be ne. 
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seeds planted will grow sooner and 
stronger, than ye would by the 
ordinary method of sowing. 

But that branch of farming, which 
of all others is most important, is 
the constant application of manure. 
Many articles are used for this 
purpose, among the most 
of which are marl, clay, chal 
and lime. In some cases clay 
better adapted for the purposes of 
a than marl; but as te 
chalk lime, possess 
cisely the same a ns 
what soils these several ‘manures 
will be most likely to suceeed, will 
be found by enquiring of our ace 
count of the soil of the county of 
Dublin. It is however 
to state inthis place, that lime 
most effective in boggy aud uncul- 
tivated situations: it can be burnt 
at all times; but is most advantage. 
ously applied in spriog and sum. 
mer, ‘The custom at present is to 
sh oasiedhen toaeend and 

s seems to be so, Istly, 
in that state it is easily reduced to 
powder—and @dly, its causticity 
tends to destroy vegetable sub. 
stances. 

Town manures have been in much 
dispute ; it is asserted that their 
profits are not equivalent to their 
expense; but however this may: 
experience, arising from physi 
causes, assures us, that though the 
expense attending their use is great, 
yet the profit which they prow 
duce is great also; but in general 
it is necessary that they should be 
combined with other matter. , 

We shall conclude the calendar 
for this month, by stating, that, if 
there be a prospect of much work 
in the ensuing months, oats may 
now be sown with perfect safety. 


U 
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A VISIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA PRISON, &c, 





wey 


’ (Continued from puge 96.) 


_ {THESE cells for solitary con. 
finement are contained ina brick 
building of two stories, raised upon 
arches, and carly directed by, the 
legisiature te be built for the pur. 
se of this mode of punishment.— 
aie they are sixteen, and 
from their peculiar construction 
and solitary situation, appear to 
be better calculated to bring an 
offender to a review of himself and 
conduct, than any punishment that 
ean possibly. be contrived. The 
dimensions of them are eight feet 
in Jength, six in breadth, and ten 
in height, with noigroand floor, 
strong thick partition wells and 
arched over with brick, They are 
all ranged along passages five feet 
aside, im the first and secend stories 
of the building. The eptrance at 
the head of each stair.case is well 
secured, by a strong door with 
focks and bolts, andthe entry to 
each passage with two other doors, 
one of wood, fastened by a chain 
#o another of irén. To each cell, 
again, there is a wooden and iron 
door, the latter secured by a long 
bar, fitting a staple ia the wail, 
bout two feet from the door and 
fastened, some of them with pad- 
Jocks, and others by bars run- 
ning through the staples dewn to 
the floor. In every cell there is 
one small window, placed high up 
and out of the reach of the convict ; 
‘the window well secured by a dou. 
‘Die iren grating, so that, provided 
an effort to get to it was successful, 
the person could perceive neither 
heaven or e on account of the 
thickness of the wall, and a louver 
outside admitting the light in ah 
oblique direction from above.— 
The criminal, while confined here 
is permitted no convesience of 


bench, table, or even bed, or any 
thing else but what is barely neces. 
sary to support life, without a risk 
of endangering his health. A privy 
is placed at one corner of his apart. 
ment, leading to the common sewer 
communicating withthe river,which 
may be cleansed at pleasure by 
turning a cock fixed to a pipe ; this 
pipe is conveyed to a cistern, plac. 
ed in the upper part of the building, 
near ed to filled with water by 
& pump descending through the en. 
tries of each story to a well under 
the »boilding. The sitwation of 


these cells is high aud healthy, not 
subject to damps, as dunyeons un. 
det — generally are. They 
are finished with lime and plaister ; 
white- washed twice a year; and in 
every respect as clean as any part 


of the prison. in winter,. stoves 
are placed in the to keep 
Se oe which the con- 
victs may receivea mecessary degree 
of heat, without being able to get 
at the fire. No communication 
w 

the different celis cau be effected, 
the walls being so thick as to rens 
der the loudest voice perfeetly 
intelligible ; and as te any other 
sound, excepting 

and the unlocki 

seldom hear. 

may be prevented from seeing any 


3 person as much as possible, his prow 


visions are only ht him once 
a day, and that jn the morning, 

e@ may conceive what an effect 
the punishment of being confined 
in one of these cells mest have oa 
a refractory offender, For, besi 
every consideration of a 
solitude and a want of comfort, and 
which must necessarily produce in 
& mind, thus forced to its own me. 
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ditatioas, an uneasy remembrance 
of the convicts’ crime and errors, 
there is added a more painfal one ; 
that is, only half an allowance of 
provisions, consisting of bread and 
water. The ntility of the punish. 
meot has been fully demoustrated 
by experiment, for a prisoner was 
seldom kaown to contiane long in 
a cell, before he has early become 
sensible of the difference uf bis situ. 
ation, and would willingly have 
returned to that regularity of con, 
duct and industry, which his mis- 
guided folly induced him to 
depart from. Several of the most 
hardened and audacious criminals, 
on whom all other meav:~f disci. 
pline were attende’ with effects 
the very reverse of what they were 
designed to produce, add who in 
fact were held as objects incapable 
of amendment, bz¢e been, by the 
simple purisament of solitary con. 
finem<at, transformed into such a 
calmness of disposition, a4 to have 
become entise new beings, and the 
Jeast troublesome afterwards among 
the prisoners. 

As to the quantum of confinement 
necessary to reform a prisoner, it is 
determined at the discretion of the 
jailer, who is, notwithstanding, o- 
bliged to inform the inspectors as 
soon a8 convenient. For a crimi- 
nal who refuses to labour, it is ge 
nerally forty-eight hours, and for 
other offences in a like proportion, 
according tothe exigence of the 
case. It operates extremely to the 
prejudice of a gout ms eatete 
this as rs by 
a ae ieemene of nym 
washing and ng, W are 
still. charged peg My: A gare 
make up which, must equently 
Se 

reater i y 
: Government or the public con. 
tribute uot one shilling towards the 
maintenance of the jailer, &c. or to 
the payment of sajaries. and other 


é 
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expenses. The oun ia simply 
advanced by them. ‘The additional 
costs which must naturally atteud, 
inanother country, a reform after 
the example of Pennsylvania, irom 
building a. suitable jail and peni. 
tentiary house, might present itself 
to numbers as an obsiacie of nies 
ment, and no doubt has already 
had an influence on the minds of 
such part of the legislatures of other 
states, as at present seem but 
disposed for aa alteration ia theie 
criminal codes. But this conside. 
ration ought to d to another 
more weighty. The expense can 
at all events be only temporary ,and 
would be far less to the 
in the resalt. the books and 
accounts of the Philadelphia prison 
it appears, that the yearly aggregate 
of the disbursements. has not, for 
several years past, amounted toas 
much as it did formerly ; notwith. 
standing the alteration made in the 
modes of shment throughout 
the state has rendered it éxpedieat 
to maintain mure ns in cons 
finement, and for longer periods. 
For this reason, under the present 
discipline, prisoners are not govern. 
ed by beating, by iroms, or any ca. 
Sem restraints of turnkeys.— 
Victa, vagabonds, persons ace 
cused, uuruly, or runaway appreay 
tices, or servants, urs not now! tm 
termingled and 
Lenity has superseded the abuse of 
power; cleanliness and comfort 
take the place of ‘filth aud misery, 
Hence not as many diseases, quar. 
rels, or §—a necessity for 
fewer keepers—less are — 
ance, carpenters, of acksmiths 
eepairs, &c, The physician's bill 
actually does not amocut to the 
same by four-fifths; that of the 
blacksmith has decreased in a still 
greater proportion. So that this 
annual overplas expected to arise 
from the greater economy of one 
system than the otber, would of 
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itself soon form a fund adequate to 
the reimbursement of sach sums as 
might be necessarily advanced for 
the p » of commencing a re. 
form ; while the issues and profits 
of the different establishments of 
manoefactories by the labour of 
criminals, would afford a clear and 
considerable gain to the govern. 
ment. ° 
The prison and its ¢everal apart. 
ments are under a superintendance 
of a board or committee of inspec. 
tors, with legal powers, chosen from 
the mass of citizens. The election 
of one half of them takes place 
every six months, when those who 
desire it are generally re-elected, 
The appointment rests strictly with 
the mayor and two aldermen of 
Philadetphia, and the person cho. 
sen cannot decline without incur. 
ing a penalty of ten pounds. The 
board consists of twelve, seven of 
whom form a quorum, and meet 
once a fortnight in the inspectors’ 
room. Two of them are obliged 
to go over the whole prison toge- 
ther every Monday, and oftener, if 
occasion requires, who are named 
visiting inspectors. Their duty is 
toi not only the jailer and 
other officers, but particularly the 
behaviour and disposition of the 
prisoners to see that they are pro. 
awe and sufficiently employed ; to 
aire into their bealth, and take 
care that their food is served in 
quantity and quality agreeably to 
the directions of the beard; that 
the sick are properly pravided for; 
and that suitable clothing and bed. 
ding be furnished toall, ‘They hear 
the grievances of the prisoners, and 
bring forward the cases of such 
whose conduct and circumstances 
may appear to mefit the attention 
of the board. ‘They cause retarns 
to be made out by the clerk of the 
prison, and iaid before the commit. 
tee monthly, of all the prisoners— 
their crimes—Jength of confine. 
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ment—by whom committed—and 
how discharged since the preceding 
return. Besides a reg slar attend. 
ance of the visiting inspecters, the 
prison is every day visited by some 
one or more of the committee. 
Subject to the directions of the 
committee are a jailer, four keepers, 
one turnkey, and avcterk. The 
ecouk, scultion, barber, and other 
attendants, are convicts, who are 
credited for their services in pro. 
portion to the time and Jabour they 
expend, ; 
he consequences which have 
marked the progress of the latest 
legislative amendments to the cri. 
minal laws, have been so favourable, 
that crimes have actually diminish. 
ed considerably. The present sys- 
tem too is considered by its friends 
as still in-its infancy. Its effects 
also on the morals of the prisoners 
have been no less evidem. Re. 
convictions are seldom heard of. Of 
all theeonvicts condemned for these 
five years past, vot above five in a 
hundred have been known to re. 
turn; and, to the honour of human 
nature be it spoken, that some of 
the convicts, at the expiration of 
their term of confinement, voluuta. 
rily offered themselves, while the 
yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, 
to attend the sick as nurses at Bush. 
hill, and conducted themselves with 
so much fidelity and tenderness, as 
to have had the repeated thanks of 
the managers. tew have been 
known to stay in the prison the 
whole of the term to which they 
were sentenced, the amendment and 
repentance of many of them being | 
so visible to the iaspectors as to 
have had a claim on the governor’s 
clemency. Some have appropriated 
the proceeds of their labour, while 
in confinement, to the support of 
their families ; and several, on ieav.. 
ing the prison, have received forty 
or fifty doliars, the overplus of the 
profits of their labour. 


> 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUF OF NEW BOOKS: 
WITH, CHARACTERISTIC EXTRACTS. 
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Memoirs of the private public 
Life of Wiiiam, Pens. By 
Tuomas Cranxson, M. A, Two 
Volumes 8v0o. Loncman ond Co, 
ALTHOUGH the subject Mr, 

Clarkson has chosen on this occa. 

sion to dilate upon, is by no means 

a new one, yet it possesses that in, 

terest which will command fresh 

readers as each generation advances 

te maturity. A 
Britain has produced numbers of 

most estimable characters in ever, 

department of science ; and, thoug 

it would be invidious to enter into 
an investigation of the merits of any 
as to a general scale of usefulness, 
we may safely.propounce William 

Penn one of those who contributed 

in a very considerable degree to the 

honour and advantage of his coun. 
try... Indeed we_ know of no one 
~¢hat attracted public attention more 
forcibly, dividing the people in opi- 
nion in matters of religion, and af- 
terwards establishing a eeeny of 
those who adopted the tenets of his 
immediate predecessor Fox, in a 


remote part of the globe, and giv- .and 


ing that colony a form of govern. 
ment, than which it was impossible 
to make one more excellent, tak- 
ing into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of the place. 

Under these impressions, we 
doubt not our Readers will receive 
with Complore te our observations 

on the Life of William Peno. Ne- 
ver were there two professions more 
opposite than a naket teacher and 
a tough old British Admiral: such, 
however, were the father and the 
son in the case before us. ‘Too lit. 
tle is known of Admiral Penn to 


doors whence drove him, 
he not being as noble as brave, 
as forgiving as violent. eit 
was, the old gentleman died in peace 
with the Legislator, who never re. 
laxed in what he conceived to be 
right. Judging from the anecdotes 
of Mr. Penn’s early actions, we 
should scarcely have augured that 
temperance and sobriety of condvet 
which afterwards distingnished him: 


had 
and 


his eamity to the surplices of his fel. 


low students, his expulsion from Ox. 
ford in consequence, and his con- 
stant opposition to the civil power 
when preaching, all seemed to indi. 
cete an intemperate mind; but be 
deserves credit for its suppression, 
we tead with admiration hi» 
pacific conduct towards the Indians. 

The property inherited by, Mr. 
Penn was considerable; and the 
situation his father had held ren. 
dered the sou respectable in the es - 
timation of many who disapprove! 
of his pursuits as a preacher: and 
hence he the more readily succeed. 
ed in obtaining the. prayer of his 
petition for a gravt of land in 
America, in View of a debt due from 
the Crown to the Admiral. We 
now view himin anew light. My. 
Clarkson informs us it was his wisi 
to call his infant eolony New 
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Wales: but the King inten ins a 
compliwest .o the memory of Ad. 
mira! Penn, insisted on terming it 
Pennsylvania. _. 

Although it had generally been 

posed by previvus settlers that 
a grant from the Crown was a good 
and sufficient title for dominion in 
a country very remote from this 
Mr. Peon th t otherwise ; and 
was determi to undertake no- 
thing in his new tetritory ‘without 
the Sn of the Aborigives. 
Acco » by treaty, purchase, 
and noe | he seated bike follow. 
ers on ground which he conscien. 
fiously considered ‘his own, and 
tutrounded by a le naturally 
ferocious, but subdued by the jus, 
tice and propriety of his proceed. 
ings into a veneration for their new 
neighbours. This me instance 
of rectitade exalts Mr.Penn beyond 
all the mifitary Heroes who have 
ffourished and conquered since the 
days of Homer; and there cannot 
exist an Englishman who doth not 
fee! himself honoured by such a 
countryman. 
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* His plan for the city of Philadelphia,” 


observes Mr. Clarkson, “* has been consi- 
dered as the work of a provident and great 
architect ; and to that spirit of 
vigilance, that spirit, w pen pai 
im the highest degree, of ly over- 
looking and forwarding whatever he had 
begun, it was to be ascribed, that so great 
a progress had beeo made in the buildings 
in so short a tine. Dean Prideaux, in bis 
* Connection of the History of the Old and 
New Testament,’ gives a plan or model of 
the city of ade ylon, afier which he 
ks thus: * Much according to this mo- 
dei hath William Pena, the Quaker, nid 
out the grownd far his city of Philadelphie, 
ia Peonsylvansa ; aod were it al) buik ac- 
cording to that design, it would be the fairest 
and best city to all Aimerica, and not muck 
behind any other in the whole world.’” 


Mr. Clarkson regularly motices 
Mr. Peun’s various publications ; 
and, after giving the substance of 
his “* Persuasive to Moieration,” 
remarks, that it was said to hate 
produced a considerable eifect upon 
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the King and his Council; as a proe 
élamation was issaed very soon 
after its appearance, offering 4 ge- 
neral parden to ail those then im. 
prisoned for their opinions in mat. 
ters of religion, The result of the 
instractions given to the Judyes of 
Assize was the liberation of 1200 
Quakers, many of whom had been 
in confinemedt for years. He sub, 
vently speaks more decidedly, 
in advancing thatthe King was per- 
sonally influenced by Mr. Penny 
who,when he resided atKensiugton, 
had an opportunity “ of arguing the 
case with him, and of enforcing his 
arguments, by bringing to view the 
most age cases of individual 
suffering, and by painting the mi. 
sery ha! ‘wvetchbects off the vic- 
tims themselves, and the distress 
and ruin of their nearest and dear. 
est conoexions, whora tl were 
no longer able to comfort and sup- 
port.” 


Hints for the Re and Pre, 
servatian of Health. 12mo. 14. 
6d. 1813. 

This pamphlet appears to be 
written by some well.meaning pér. 
son, whose knowlege is unfortu. 
nately not equal to his benevolence. 
The subjects'on which he treats are © 
diet, air, exercise, sleep, clothing, 
and the warm and cold bath. Diet 
is, however, the point on which he 
most strenuously insists; and on 
this subject he directs his principal 
attention to endeavourto d 
his readers from the use of animal 
food. We see so little likciihood, of 
this doctrine ever becoming preva- 
lent, that it is not very important to 
spend mach time in shewing the futi. 
lity of the arguments that are urged 
by the author in favour of the ‘prac. 
tice. Indeed he treats the question 
in a very summary maauer; for he 
deems it sufficient to assume, as the 
basis of his reasoning, thet the 
areatest part of our diseases and 
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infirmities are induced by the im. 
proper kind of ae we lead 
and that oor principal transgres 
consists in the bad choice which 4 
make in oar dict, | : 

* T am led, from aah dinebtnen' ied 


experience, ‘to think, that the 
great error in diet ties m the too common 


into some very 


, afterward. 
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pirity.  1¢ miist oul Bae 
passions of 


aud poe Sees 


ty; that 
“ yt eceed opti formed theie borvia 


Sid their bodies were at an earl 

worn out by attrition. On the 

it bs well kvown, that a large portion 6¢ 
the. oe, Soa es on rice, potatoes, 

ee! ted that, 

that portion can stew 

and streagth pte, ae went alopesh. 
tiad of mind.” «. )5 

. The chief: ptm now nl ‘of the 
author on other! subjects are that 
he regards blankets as inj 
objects to the warm bath, fs friend. 
by to sleep, andj Wke some othet 
admirers of unsophisticated nature, 
—— ee eee 
rink. tract general, 
written in a serious strain: but the 
author occasionally laanches out 


a a i of nial 


I : 
"3 ee ie 


against Doctors, 
which he appears 
in his 

will pro 
on him betory be 


(To the Editor of ‘the Monthly Museum.) 


THE appearance of your Ma. 
gasine, which I consider a work of 
much promise, has given me great 
pleasure;such a publication, if well 
conducted, is a desirable source of 
am tand i to all, 
but oe soiid Sql to the 

ung to 
yo giddy, those 


the advantages Acai aie shal 


tion, or the use of a libr. i 
rusing its motley Rog 
cation is involuntarily er none 
and at least a smattering of useful 
knowledge imbibed, which, with. 
out sich aid, had never been dreamt 
of ; and itis "reasonable therefore to 
hope, that on many instances the 


“ unrolling of her ample page” 
will follow ;—-you will see at once 


that I am net a disciple of the 
Board, well known to fame, who 
asserts, that 

“A little learntog isa deng/rous thing!” 
I beg leave tooffer you my humbie 


in proseeution of y 
and froma desire to be pond cag i 

1 commence with some crude 
strictures on certain barbarisms. 
or to use a more gentle, and indeed 
2 more applicable phrase, Hiber. 
niacisms, which have crept into 
pretty general and are pecu- 
liarly our own: absurdities I 


shall ’ allude to ng in mere 
indolence and ad oligad inal(en. 
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tion, oust surely. yield, to the 
slightest efforts of industry and ob. 
servation, for it happens not un. 
frequenthy, thet follies, like vices— 

* To be hated need but to be seen."? 
For the present [ shall, as I have 
hefore hiuted, confine myself .to 
Ireland, vot that the sister King. 
dom is a jot superior to us in this 
respect—the contrary is the fact, 
for there the good people of one 
district, are often at a loss to com. 
prehend the lingo of another, But 
in painting out errors at home, I 
may eventually hope te do some 
good; at all events it is better to 
attend to the mole in our own eye, 
than to the deam in that of your 
neighbour, 
In other men we faults can spy, 
Aud blame the mote that dims their eye ; 
Each little speck, or blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

Gay. 

Permit me then, from time to time, 
instigated by the purest motives, 
and aided by your intelligent as. 
sistance, to endeavour to expose 
those familiar vulgarisms, or, if 
you wit!, Idiomatick Hiberniacisms 
which daily occur in almest every 
company, and even in all. ranks— 
if the evil were confined to the 
lower orders of society, or to be 
found only in the tea-talk of in- 
considerable matrons, the lispings 
of little misses—or sprinkled thro’ 
the speeches of juvenile or illiterate 
orators, censure would be supere. 
rogatory and admonition useless ;— 
but with the atmost deference, and 
with every proper respect I assert, 
that the punrrr and the BAR are 
not exempt—that the disk of some 
of our brightest luminaries there 
are darkened by these dupsus, and 
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that the stage,* which should be the 
standard of the language, shame- 
ly abounds with every barbarism. 
it having extended these prefa- 
tory remarks to a greater Jength 
than [ had intended, and conscious 
that lenifives are always more ef. 
fectual whea administered ia small 
doses, I shall conclude for the pre. 
sent by briefly intimating, that dis. 
claiming arrogance or impertinent 
presumption, it is my intention to 
animadvert in the plainest manner 
on the prolific subject proposed, 
and with sentiments of regard for 
the profound Phalanz of Philolo. 
gists, Philomaths, and Linguists, 
who read (or who ought to read) 
your useful Miscellany. But with- 
out apprehension, I once for all 
beg leave to assure them, that the 
simplicity of my matter will render 
collision impossible and criticism 
superfluous. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s and my Country’s 
Well. wisher, , 
Witt o° th” Wisp, ’ 


P. S. In my next, taking as # 
were, the Omega for the Alpha, or, 
the tail for the head, I shall en. 
deayour to illustrate .that pretty 
every-day phrase, “ [ am done!” 
Rialto, 20th Nov. 1813. : 





* This will always be the case iy almost 
every theatre, until there is some 
to pass, before every idle booby, wi 
talent or genius, can obtrude himself on 
the boards, “* the lit torture and the 
shame”’ as at present ;—but this is a prege 
nant subject, and must be reserved tora 
separate paper. J ama friend to actors, 
but it dees not follow, that all riavuns 


‘share my regards, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Dean Mas. 

YOU see I am quite familiar— 
indeed [ doat wpon contractions— 
they come in so pat and fit the 
mouth so prettily-—I am sure you 
will not take amiss any observation 
I shall make; especially whea [ 
tefl you, enfre nous, | ama pretty 
girl of fifteen, with a large fortune 
et my own disposal wheb I come 
of age, and your professed ad. 
miser. As I live fifty miles from 
Dublin, if my. le is somewhat 
unceuth, you will, [ am sure, give 
a little own polish; as 1 would 

_wish to appear.as fine as pessible, 
in this way, among 
cousins. indeed, new I have en- 
tered the lists, liké the champions 
in romance, [ am afraid f shalt 
never be able to withstand the 
* tilts and tournaments” of criti- 
cism—excuse the metaphor, as I 
have just finished the beautiful novel 
of Cassandra—a little old fashioned 
to be sure.—I wish [ kaew what 
your correspondent Jace Exupite 
thinks of it—I fear he will find 
me’ very deficient in the choice of 
expressions—his “ proper words 
in places” terrify me—buat 
TI am a great rambler on paper ; 
yet I assure yo# | am guite other. 
wise in conversation—our neigh- 
bour, the ‘squire, who received a 
college education, admires the 
smartness of my repartess; ofteg 
quotes my sayings, and is always 
veady with a hearty jaugh when. 
ever I open my lips; our curate, 
too, a sly wag, tells me when he 

ets me in a Corner (you know 

creatures of his cloth are liéen 

to take liberties,) that | extinguish 
all the stars of our hemisphere— 
but as soon as I take the pen in my 
hand, ali my fine thoughts instantly 
evaporate, 
delightfully disappointed we were 


én the arrival of ‘your first ~. 


Vol. I, 


country * 


ou cannot conccivehow - 


ber—the ’squire could net contain 
his joy, though peissaiir a goud 
natured man, and. the poor curate 
almust smothezed his horse laugh 
into on agueé-fit—for you must 
kuow my waele, an old prig, and 
as great a dust as your friend Za. 
chariah, (Ll suppose-this is quite 
the go in town) had promised him, 
self @ great treat in, your .political 
article—nothing could exceed the 
pleasure we found in, his disap. 
pointment, bat you have most. in. 
vidiously made, amends in the last 
number; aud [ will yeyture to ing 
sure him to you. as a constant sub. 
scriber—-my, aunt bewever has.ne 
patience with you, upon account 
of the maiden {ady in Queen Eliza. 
beth’s reign—I wish you would 
take her in hands .and endeavour 
to make something of her—but f 
am rambling from my subject 
again—you must know then we 
have had it for a long time ju con. 
templation to form a Magazine on 
our owe plau; now if you would 
but new model poor a lixtle, it 
shall have the preference, and as I 
am a great favourite with the 
bookseller, he shall be constantly, 
supplied with a good stock :—Im- 
primis—the on or frontispiece 
must be a la arg upon no ac. 
count can be given up with; * se. 
cret memoirs,” private anecdotes, 
&c.-—-two novels we must have at 
least, (as our cicculgting library is 
badly supplied) in continuation, 
with a motto each month—a tale 
something in thé manner of Miss 
Edgworth, the story a little more 
removed froin the “ dall reality of 
truth,” as her contemporary and 
successfyl rival Miss Owenson 
¢legantly expresses it, and tie 
language if you please a little more 
sentimental and extravagant—/own 
anecdotes and bone-mols, would I 








| 
| 
/ 
: 
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am sure be much more agreeable 
than useless agricultural essays, 
which all the valgar farmers here 
have at their fingers end; indeed we 
have a horrible objection to every 
thing relating to the ¢country— 
“ green fields” and “ purling 
streams” sometimes come in fo. 
lerably well in a novel or pastoral 
poem, but are not to be endured 
upon any other occasion.—Of po. 
Fitics 1 donot Know what to say ; 
I am afraid you must putin a liZle, 
or you will lose my uncle as a sub. 
seriber—but disappoint him as 
often as you can. fn your nofices 
ow the theatre, (a very favorite ar- 
ticle) be particular in describing 
the dress of the act as we 
all agree in thinking that the most 
particular part about a lady either 
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on or off the stage. In the poetic 
department, we shall esdeavour to 
supply you with a little. Charades 
and acrostics are out of fashion, or 
I would have sent you some a cer. 
tain gentleman has made on a dear 
bewitching creature, who has the 
honor of subscribing herself your 
sincere friend and admirer, 
Leritia Mapcar, 

County of ——————, 14th Dec, 


P. S. Query : Would not a “ fete 
a@ tele,” aud a little private seandal 
be a great improvement whenever 
you though proper to leave out 
politics.* L. 


—-" 


*It isa remark of Addisen’s, thet a 
lady always ex pressesher mind in the post- 
script—we hope it is not the case with oug 
fair Correspondent, 





ess 
(For the Monthly Museum. } 


THAT the character or cele. 
Brity of a work is sometimes less 
owing to any intrinsic merit of its 
own, then to casual and adyenti-. 
tious circumstances, is a remark 
that has been frequently made. 

The great body of readers sel. 
dom attempt to estimate a perfor. 
mance by their own judgment. If 
some person of distinguished sta. 
tions, any way remarkable for a 
literary turn, assuming the tone 
and manner of a crilic, pronounces 
a favourable opinion, they are 
éasily satisfied, One tells another 
how such a person praised it; the 
other spreads the report, dwelling 
in raptares on the brilliancy of the 
images, the elegance of the style, 
the force and harmony of the verse, 
&c. Ke, , 

Otbers invariably hold a work 
to be good if it has past through 
five or six editions ; thus depriving 
themselves of the liberty of choice, 
aud yielding an obedience to the 
decision of a giddy and capricious 


yublic. On the whole, the best 





works of the present age are en. 
tirely neglected, while every trifle 
that can boast the merit of affected 
singularity, is hailed and applauded 
as the highest flights of human 
genius. 

These remarks have been excite 
| observing the immense sale o 

r Scott’s Poems within these few 
years. 1 bave read pearly the 
whole of them without prejudic 
or partiality ; and certainly I cane 
vot ebserve those striking and irq 
resistible Leauties that some peo. 

le imagine they discover. As Dr. 
plas said of a certain poem— 
** the colours are in general gay, 
but the sabstauce yery light.” 

Affectation ander any circume 
stance is disguating, When we be- 
hold a writer quitting his proper 
sphere, neglecting nature and pro- 
priety, to imitate the style of ages 
pastand gone; when we see hin 
covfending with Chaucer and 
Spencer, borrowing antiquated ex. 
pressions to meet them on their 


own ground, who ie there that mus 
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not feel a mingled sensation of 
mirth aod pity ? 

Our feelings on a perusal of 
Spencer and his modera :mitators 
are remarkable, In the one we 
admire a plain, familiar style, a sim- 
plicity, natural and u ted, 
every expression adapted to the 
subject. In the other we find a 
strange confusion; a mixture of 
autient and medern phrases, the 
wnnene of the verse pach aud 
rregular, of sentences, 
ill adapted, aud badly disposed ; 
sense sacrificed to sound, aud every 
moral object entirely neglected. Ln 
short the best description of this 
style, that I have seen, is given by 
the first and ablest critic of modern 
times, Dr. Johnson— 


«¢ Wheresoe’er I ture my view, 

*¢ All is strange but nothing new; 

«* Eodiess labour all along, 

** Endless labour to be wrong. 

“ Phrase thattime hath dung away, 
** Unconth wor ds in disarray, 

* Clad in antique ruff and bopnett, 
4“ Ode and elegy and sonnet ; 


Yet these poems, however light and 
trivial, are uot entirely destitute 
of merit; the plots are geuerilly 
well conducted, the incidents fre- 
quently pleasing—and the sound of 
dhe sense is sometimes harmouious. 
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But in one point Mr. Scott cer. 
tainly excels those little and al. 
most invisible touches, that often 
mark the character of individuals ; 
his descriptions are just and ne. 
tural, and his choice of romantie 
scevery extremely judicious, Al. 
lowing this, and fairly estimating 
his excellencies and defects, I be. 
lieve Mr. Scott will be found ia. 
ferior to several poets of the day. 
Southey from his stile of writing, 
so different from that of Scott’s, 
can never admit of a true com 
rison; bat wretched indeed must 
be the taste of those who would 
prefer Marmion, or Rokeby, to 
Joan of Are or Madoc, 

bell, in his Gertrude, seems inclined 
to contend with Scott; bat if ever 
he is remembered as a poet, his fame 
must be founded on the Pleasures 
of Hope. I could name othe 
such as Philips, Montgomery, 
Crabbe, who are certainly equal 
to Mr. Scott, but far from being 
so popular, so mach has public 
taste been perverted by prejudice 
and fashion. But I must conclude 
this tedious ietter, by subscribing 


myself, 
Yours &c. 
ae 
Bolton.street. 





— 


en 





( For the Monthly Museum.) 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


1 the order of the day, that we 
it will be an invidious 


cee 
st 


J 
FREies 


male education, as far as we are 
capable of judging, admits of con. 
siderable improvement.—It is un- 
necessary that women should be 
occupied in the investigation of ab- 
struse sciences; but certainly no 
part of polite titeratare should re. 
main unexplored.—It is ridiculous 
to say, that the details of domestic 
eeconomy would be ted be. 
cause @ gentlewoman’s information, 








ee 
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was extended beyond her receipt- 


-book, or that her mafernal duties 


- would be worse performed, because 
her mind was cultivated and en. 
‘larged. Women would not surcly 
be worse mothers because they were 
‘capable of extending their care from 
- the persons to the faculties of their 
Pehildren ; nor worse wives, because 
‘they had received that information 
which adds majesty to beaaty, and 
dignity to virtue.—Tt has doubtless 
been the custom to detry litterary 
ladies-—and were information to be 
‘synonimous with pedantry, nothing 
would be a severer scourge—but let 
it be remembered, that were those 
acquirements more general, they 
would excite no idea of pre-emi- 
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nence, and where there is no feel. 
ing of superiority there would be 
no ostentation. : 
When we view the literary ac- 
virements of a Decier, anda 
Stael, when we behold a Catherine 
wielding the energies of a vast em- 
pire, it would be folly to imagine 
that the female mind partakes of 
the weakness of the female form— 
the fact is the reverse, and any 
want of thought which is observa. 
ble is to be attributed fo our pre. 
sent system—we embrace the how 
till its vigour is destroyed, and then 
exclaim against that inbecility, of 
which ourselves have been the 
Cause. J. Dd. 








VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. OF MERIT. 





* Melodia Sacra 9’ consisting of 
one hundred and fifty Psalms, 
composed and arranged by D. 
Wervrman, . 


‘This work we have perused with 
pleasure, and have great satisfac. 
tionin speaking of it in terms highly 
creditable to the author, ‘It con. 
sists of three volumes, containing 
50 psalms in each. In the first, the 
rudiments of musi¢ afe clearly ex. 
plained, and the art of solemniz- 
ation illustrated. The Melodies 
are carefully selected from the most 
celebrated authors, ancient and mo. 
dern ; several composed expressly 
for the work, by Sir John Ste. 

_venson, Doctor Cogan, Messrs. 
_Biewitt, Tuke and Weyman, and 
_are harmonized for three or four 
voices in a masterly style. The 
basses are in general excellent, and 
the combivuation effective. The ac. 
companiment for the Organ, or Pia. 
no Forte, we should have preferred 
seperately, that the solos and 
duus, (which are frequent,) might 
be accompanied, iusiead of the in. 


strument playing the precise notes 
with the singers. ‘The Composer’s 
motive forthis is obvious ; but we do 
not think the proposed convenience 
a sufficient excuse. Great credit 


‘is due to Mr. Weyman and Mr. 


Allen for the’ superior style “in 
which this work is offered to the 
public. We can recommend it to 
all lovers of sacred music, 
—— 3 ; 
“ Sonate Fugata ;” for the Piano 
Forte, or Organ; dedicated to 
Mr. Clementi, by T. Cooxs. 
After a sedulous examination of 
the introduction and fugue, we 
have the satjsfaction to find our. 
selves enabled to speak of if in 
terms honourable to the 
The Largo in G minor, (the subject 
of which is truly organic,) hes a 
good effect, and is well contrived ; 
the frequent repetition of the shake 
we should not recommend. : 
Le 98 wer in G major is bold and 
animated ; a pleasing of fancy, 
aided by a cultivated helene 
anda respectable portion ef sci 
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ence, is displayed in various parts ‘“‘ Thy Bosom dear Maid;” « Bal. 
of this work, and sets Mr, T, | lad, by Ma. M, Baswan, 
Cooke's abilities for this species of qT hig Baliad, thoagh not distin. 
composition in @ most favourable guished by any remarkable featate 
point of view, The combinations of excellence, is'by no means dis 
are in general extrémely “well ad- tisuieof merit ; the melody is : 
justed, and the Basses good, while an4 easy and the pecs 
the points answered with correctness propriate and natural. Wrap 
‘and effect, contribute to throw over 


/ ‘ . === *Sah3 
the whole a striking air of mas- & pute of Leinster's Grand Marth -- 
tery and talent. : and } ‘aliz” composed by J, 


; Brewirr, 
“ The Emerald Iste’”—A national ‘ F : 
~ Song, composed by Mi. Brewirs, ,_ The introduction is majestic and 
truly military. The imitation of 
_, This Song has been received im the bagte, in the fifth bar, has @ pe- 
London with great applause, and culiarly fine effect, and the chord 
sung by Mr. Webb; and without ofthe flat seventh, which immedia 
flattery to Mr. Biewitt, -we can srely succeeds it, well conceived.— 
safely A (> ” pleasing - = We imagine that Mr. Blewitt, was. 
as we have heard compused . French 
tation of Irish: ard think tt bids weer ere Bo ters gn 


wines owe the ** parte — god Wier tee wan The march 
a ebra national song from ' 
the pen of Mr. Code, . The words mangers ned ‘te Bawt~. 
of the Emerald Isle are by D. ffth bur, alittle too muck alla Vou 
O’Measa, Esq. (author of several Roch. In the od’part Mr. Blewitt 
excellentsongs), Ip the introduc- proceeds to G miner, and although 
tory symphony, which is likewise jo¢ strict) correct, (acco to 
dhe, coneladine: ante aoe ered the rules df the old school, which 
PY; ‘been 
pastoral style; also jn the buethen of yt ag we bag te 


4 
the song—indeed,.theoughout the iho original pleasing effect when 


F the original key and subject are 
vatire be has shewn great taste and jntroduced at tbe T3. We-cannot 
judgment, much approve of the ion of 
; sates treplets, in the Jast bar of the se. 

f aaa ears Bal. cond part, the characteristic of a 
lad in Midas, arranged with Va. march, in some measure, is lost by 


riations for the Piano Forte, by jt, A composition of this deserip- 
_ J.B. Locien. ‘ton ought to finish either with 

This species of myusic is particu. full chords, unison, or octave, 
larly interesting aud improving.— The Tria, written im the dominant 
Mr, Logier has are beautiful of the key, is prettily contrasted ; 
air, to which he has done ample jus- angry d the legato passage in 
tice; the variations are e. bars two and three, where the Dass 
ing and ingenious, and cannot but ascending with the thirds, is met by 
do him credit with Piano Forte the treble’; those contrivances, by 
students, who will find in. it much contrary motion, sekdom fail of pro- 
improving practice. With the se. ducing good effects. Mr. B.has been 
coud on last variations, we are happy in the present instant. The 

rticularly pleased ; the whole re- waltz is light and pretty, abound. 
Hlects much credit on Mr. Logiwr’s ing with correct traits of nation. 
taate and ingenvity. ality thrgugheut. We should have 
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been more pleased, had Mr. B. 
suppressed the descending bass, in 
page 7, bars 8, 9, 10; it would have 
greatly added to the effect of a si- 
milar bass, from bars 16 to 23.— 
The present work, we conceive, 
to have a fine effect with a full 
military band, and feel happy to 
congratulate Mr. B. on the suc. 
cessful application of his talent. 


———e 
Loster’s introduction fe eres 
of playing on the Royal Kent 
Baste 


This work possesses great origi. 
@e'ity, and will be found an ac. 
quisition to such military bands as 
haye already introduced into their 
music that inimitable instrament the 
Kent Bogle. Mr. Logier, hasinthe 
course of this treatise, displayed no 
ipconsiderable share of knowledge 
of the property of wind instraments 
in general ; particularly in explain. 
ing the nature of the embouchre. 
The instrument in question must 
indeed be amost powerful auxiliary 
to composers ia the arrangement 
of wind instruments ; we therefore 
strongly recommend to them the 
perusal of Logier’s introduction to 
the art of playing the Kent Bugle. 

— 


Amongst others, we shall notice 
the fyllowing in oar next number ; 

“ The Wild Bugle ;” a Ballad, 
sung by Mrs. Cooke ia the Devil’s 
Bridge, by J. Blewitt. 

* As some sad Turéle 7” a Can- 
zonet, by Miss Bennet. 

** Cossack Ronde; by Mr. J. 
Biewitt. 

“ The Bugle Andante ;”’ by J. 
B. Logier. 


“A Celebrated 28 Are 
with Variations, by J. B. Logier, 

*“ My Henry's Gone;” « Bal. 
lad, by Sir J, Stevenson. 

“* Blewitt’s Jigg ;’ arranged as 
2 Rondo for the Piane Forte, by 
T. Covke. 





{ Dec. 


“ While the Shepherds are blithe 
on the Green ;” a Ballad, by Mr. 
Clifften. 

* A Rondo,” on an Octave des 
scending, by F. Holden, 


—_— 

Ata meeting which was held at 
Mr. Logier’s Music Saloon, at. 
tended by all the military musi- 
cians of the garrison, it was una. 
nimously resolved, that in conse. 

uence of the 24th clause of the mu- 

cal fund, which without excep. 
tion disqualifies all military musi. 
cians from either becoming mem- 
ber or receiving any beuvefit there. 
of, that a Society be established 
called “* The Grand Military Mu. 
sical Society, for the relief of dis. 
tressed Military Musicians and 
their Families.” 

It is with very great pleasure. 
that we annoence the formation ¢ 
the above establishment. The funds 
which are te be raised by Subscrip. 
tion and annual Concert to be ap. 
propriated as in the resolution. 

So praise.worthy an instituti 
cannot fail of meeting with that 
support and patronage to which it 
is justly entitied. Mr. Logier, whe 
is the founder, merits every than 
not only from those who may ul. 
timately beuefit by it; bat every 
humane heart must’ be excited to 
add the meed of applause that ib 


and inversions, entirely 
panei by Seen ee aod dee 


permission, Muzio Clementi, 
Esq. rade 4 B. Logier.—Price to Subscri- 
po ER 
Gices, for three, ont ood Vaices, fin 
two Volumrs, varantl six each, with 
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(Por the Monthly Museum, J 
THE ANCHORITE. 


And this our Jife exempt from pubfic haunt, 


tongues in tfees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing, —— 


———— 


Finds 


THROUGH the shades and si- 
tence of my solitude,the noise of the 
busy world has come to my ¢ars; 
the sounds of vice, folly and wretch. 
edwess have at fen awakened 
that pity for mankind, that concern 
for beman affairs, which a retire- 
ment from society, of more ts 
than a waning spinster would wil- 
lingly coufess, had laid at rest.— 
Compassion has dispelled that apa- 
thy which seclusion had drawn asa 
fence, for the protection of my tran. 
qaility, aginst the inroads of care 
and indignation, My heart now 
yearns to relieve the miseries, abash 
the follies, and reclaim the vices, 
{as far as my efforts can extend,) 
even of a world whose concerns 
interest me mot; by rr yh in 
occasioual essays sogie part of the 
observations awd reflections of a 
contemplative and secluded !ife.— 
Amidst the bustle, the inferests, 
and dissipation of society, we have 
no leisure to investigate the spri 
of other men’s actions, and we hay 
too much self.tove to examine our 
own; besides, in trath, our optics 
are not at to so misute a re. 
search, and we are mestly conten 
ln observing the more apparent aii 
prominent parts of character, which 
are generafly such only as affect 
ourselves > yet the philosopher who 
would know’ mvre of a fly than tha 
he has two s, Bix legs, a he 
and body, tinst use a microscope 


vi 


which will display to. bis, admire. 
tion those mipater members, 


which this insect, ay 

éty of actions w to ne seem 
strange. Solitud, beenthe me 
dium throug whieh I have viewed 
mankind ; i. bows the Euphre. 
sy and Rue” whic paged m 
jatellectual vision from. she mist u 


worldly affections ; by muans of 
I have ns sy es the interval 
workings of t art, impere 
ble fo the eye of "mh yon co 
and as all things, 9s faras concerns 
our social duties are. great er small, 
blameable oz worthy but 
comparativel ri contrasted 
the polished, but faithless manuers, 
the spaciou nt cor morel 
of the great Habe, 2 hy wae 
cence, a eg happiness of a 
rural life. 1 have had .ne spleen 
or passions to intercept my view, 
no iuferests ta. pervert my jody. 
ment; neither has my kuowledge 
of mankind been collected from 
books; they are but as spectacles 
to eyes which need not the assist. 
ance uf glasses; they may magnify, 
But never form a faithfal or distinct 
fetes, Tu the earlier part of my 
e I lived much. in society and 
observed its manners--its niaaners 
pleased me wot, and I retired to 
an hermilage,—Would my female 
readers luxuriate in imagination? 
then let them fancy some grotio 
embowered ig woods beside the 
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fake of Glendalough, where of olden 
times Saint Kevia devoted his life 
to contemplation: let them furnish 
thisigrotto with seats from the liv. 
ing stone, c ts o’ershadowed 
with woodbine and bordered with 
moss; let my food be cresses, a. 
corns and wild honey ; and my day 
close in slumbers lulled to sleep by 
the tinkling of some limpid foun. 
tain; let them next depict en the 
retina of their imagination, a bare- 
footed and mortified figure, whose 
dimensions are scarcely more 50- 
bust than the polished staff on 
-which he sopports his solemn steps ; 
‘to this be added the escalop shell, 
the “ sandal shoon,” the locks 
rwhiter than the down of the swen, 
and all the other raiment with 
twhieh @ fincifal and romantic 

ri can clothe an hermit; let 
“them conceive me to be a misan- 
c, morose, and ill-manoeied 
Aochorite—Jet: them conceive all 
ithis—and then—they will be must 
mournfully mistaken. My hermit. 
age is nota grotto. It has neither 
moss, rocks, nor woodbine—(a 
fountain, T confess.)—Whether my 
figure be or bé pot such as tas been 
already conceived, I gladly leuve 
fo conjecture, well knowing that 
every reader has formed to himself 
some ideal stendard of edegaoce 
and deformity, by which he will 
mea are my age, manners, and ap- 
pearance according as my censares 
shall either chasten the failings or 
fistter the selflove of his individual 
self. Another reasor I had for 
permitting the fancy to iudolge her 
pencil in’ pourtraying my person 
and abode ; which was to shew, that 
conjectures and prejudices adopted 
on such groundless authority are 
gtnera'ly as void of foundation and 
troth Thir romancing spirit, which 
is the mother of soch au abortive 
generation of errors, fuibies aud 
fo:lies, 1 shell have otcasion here. 
alter more particularly to rebuke ; 
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let it suffice for the present to dis. 
pel that idle curiosity which would 
seek to discover my abode ; to re- 
press those unwarranted guesses 
and cenelusions which would affix 
to these essays some peculiar name, 
and to check those prejadices which 
the austere life of an anchorite may 
excite, until the progress of my la. 
bours display my genuine cha. 
racter, f 

Let no one wish te break into my 
solitade, eutil that season when [ 
shall think proper to make myself 
known, and then the world, shail 


“he fully gratified; for ast find there 


is a passion amongst modern rea- 
ders, too strong to be repressed, of 
‘measuring the height of a. man’s on 
derstandingbythe length of hisnose, 
‘of sounding bis judgment by the 

rotuberance of his, chin, and of 
Cemtins the dark chambers of his 
‘wit and acuteness by the sparkling 
of his eyes, and ds thetetes of 
‘his eye-brows; and as. the va. 
nity of authors is but too prone to 

ratify the prevailing taste, by ex. 
fibiting a map of the abilities op, 
posite to the title page of their 
works; perhaps even | may be ia. 
duced, at the conclusion of ny esy 
says, to favour the public witha 

rospect of myself and my cat, ia 

umble imitation of that original 
genius, who has given a turn so 
modern to our epic sersification, 
and so interesting an improvement 
to the bill of fare te a book, (that 
is @ say, the frontispiece,) by pour. 
traying a miniature of his > 
cheeck by jole with that of him. 
self; so that we may exclaim like 
King Lear, “* Haudy.dandy, which 
is the poet, which is the dog?” O 
that men knew where to draw the 
bitt and check the career of im. 
agination ! This gentleman, by the 
most splendid efforts of genius, 
had raised his. reputation to a 
level with our most celebrated 
poets; and yet by a resolute exera 
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tion of avaricious industry, he has 
ia two successive plunges, dived so 
deep into the bathos, that even 
—~— might take the wall of him. 
I must not, however, forget his ex. 
alted merits ; and as] mean tomake 
criticism an object of some of m 

lucrubrations, t shall hereafter find 
greater pleasure in displaying his 
excellencies, than in dissecting his 
faults. I find that I have digressed 
from the purpose of this essay, 
which I intended merely as a letter 
of introduction of myself to the pub. 
Tic; yet im this, my age will excuse 
me ; therefore I beg no indulgence; 
it is my humour, it is my preroga- 
tive, and [ must be as free in the 
choice of my matter, as 1 am of the 
path on which I shall take my morn. 
ing walk. In one instance J must 
entreat my readers candour, that 
when he shal! perceive, (as he can. 
not fail of doing,) a ruggedness in 
my style, little accordant to the po. 
lished and nicely-poised sentences 
of more polite authors, he will im. 
pute it to the length of my solitude, 
the infrequency of my practice of 
committing my speculations to pa. 
per; and, above all, to the fixed 
habit of silent contemplations where 
the mind expatiates at large in the 
infinity of thought, unshackled by 
words aud unretarded by the for. 
mality of phrases; words, however 
useful in communicating ideas, are 
to a thinking mind as clogs to an 
agile dancer, in which he performs 
ree those movements through 
which his unfettered limbs would 
have evolved with ease and ele. 
gance: thus, what I have conceived 
with sufficient strength aud clear- 
ness, I deliver in an uncouth and 
rigid style; or, in striving to ba- 
jance my sentences, | fritter away 
my idea, and clothe it with such 
awkward incumbrances, that my 
meaning suffers a kind of eclipse. 
This, however, shall give me but 
_ disquiet, provided I can en- 

ol. 1. 
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force my precepts intelligibly ; E 
shall not be solicitous for the graces 
of eloquence, Time and practice 
may give smoothness to my dic. 
tion. 

To speak continually of one’s 
self, is the result of an impertinent 
self.pride ; yet, under this statute, 
de | not stand convicted through 
the entire of this essay ? Still with 
my readers courtesy, I must say 
a few words more in declaration of 
my intentions, under promise to 
transgress in future as little as pos 
sible on the score of egotism. The 
design of the “ Anchoriie,” is to 
recommend virtue, learning, and 
good sense, by shewing them in the 
most amiable point of view, aod by 
holding forth to ridicule and cen. 
sure—vice, iggerance and folly.— 
To the periodical essayist belongs 
in particular the province of cor. 
recting those foibles and humbler 
vices, against which the laws of 
sucieties could not have provided, 
There are degrees of enormous de. 
pravity, for which the public ex. 
ecutigner alone possesses an effici- 
ent remedy. To the divine I relin- 
quish the fine-drawn disquisitions 
and subtilties of disputed pojuts of 
faith, together with the well trod. 
den formulary of precept, wherein 
he shines with so much edventage s 
always reserving to myself and my 
lay-readers, the mere vulgar duties 
of practice and obedience. 

As the bappiness and even the 
morals of men depend in aw emi- 
nent degree on the influence of the 
fair sex, I shall devote much of my 
exertions to reform the prevalent 
errors in female education and 
manners; I doubt not but that my 
attempt will be seconded by that 
mildness, docility and goodness, 
which | have always observed in 
the ladies, particularly when L 
give a ** still, small whisper in their 
ear,” that, by rendering themselves 
more. amiable, they extend the 
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boundary of their dominion, and 
that man is never so Completely go. 
verned, when a woman, who, 
to her loveliness, adds good sense 
and discretion, leads him whither 


as 


she will by an appearance of mo- 
dest sobmission at not the fair 
ones flatter themselves that bk am 
thu: anaious, through a felfish mo. 


tive, as if L intended to promote 
some favoured nymph to the arms 
‘ . . ] itp t ' afia } 
of an anchorite! alas! after the 
3 f oc 7 ! 
death of my second wife, I made 
a vow of celibacy ; besides, until 
T can restore my youth, by drink. 
ing the wine of vipers, asin such 
case prescribed, I can entertain 
but small hopes of having the hoar. 
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frost and snows of my beard 
thawed by the warm sighs of a 
love-sick maiden. It now only re. 
mains for me to labour in augment. 
ing the happiness of mankind: for 
this purpose I shall set flowing the 
sources of my wit and judgment, 
with all the candour and benevo. 
lence of a man, who has himseif 
been liable to human errors aud 
foibles. 
- Give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will, throngh 
and throngh 
Cleans: the faul body of the infested 
werld, 
If they will patiently receive my medi- 
cine,” 
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ON HABIT. 


A METAPHYSICAL ESSAY, 


THE nobility of appearance 
combined with the thinking facual- 
ties of man. have designated him by 
the title of lord of created matter. 
These } ropertic s were the first *n. 
centives to pride and ambition. 
But if will for one moment 
take pains to examine the average 
of our character, we will find, to 
say the best we can for ourselves, 
au equipoise of beauty and de. 
fect. In the one point of view 
man appears arrayed in all those 
exquisite habiliments which rival 
even the angels, and with them 
bear the very type of divinity ; in 
another we see him blackened in 
all (hove hideous deformities, which 
threaten his hopes of immor. 


we 


even 
iality. The former are the attri. 
butes which oar Creator wished us 


to possess, and therefore our real 
nature: the latter we ourselves 
wopted, and consequently 
This theory is in 
airect OP} osition to that most ge. 


mit 


mest mer, 


nerally set forth; some say that 
mau has been born and pre-ordained 
to error, and that goodness is al- 
together impossible to his feeble 
exertions; whilst others assert his 
i-vedom of will to follow right or 
wrong, or in other words, more 
congenial to clerical phrase, to 
aspire to happiness or plunge into 
misery everlasting. Now were it 
said that man was created in in- 
nocence, that innocence is there. 
fore his real nature, and that a de. 
viation from the paths of purity, 
mast consequently be bis own fault, 
would it not tend more to reclaim 
him from dishonorable propensi- 
ties which he has adopted, than all 
speculative cauting? Certainly it 
would, for the nature of man is 


that, which always aspires to the 
assertion of his innate nobility, 
Of his nature it is not our inten. 
tion to speak in this place; buat the 
deviations from his original state, 
which have continued to disgrace 
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him since his fall, are themes which 
call forth observation, These 
wanderings bave heen many ; and 
with then) they carry medicines 
which it rests with himself to use for 
the wounds they inflict, The prin- 
ciple of these senatives is society, 
which sets the mental part in exer. 
tion ; and instead of that innocence 
which has been lost, places wisdom 
to guide the animal machine. 
Now in society there are various 
Jaws to rule the actions, and vari. 
ous propensities which affect the 
community in a ratio proportioned 
to their value or demerits. As 
Jaws differ in various states, owing 
to the many opinions of right and 
wrong, it is not here our object to 
investigate them; but as inclina- 
tions or propensities affect society 
in certain degrees, we hold it in 
view to examine them as relating 
to any characters, and for the sake 
of perspicuity, we shall designate 
these manners by the title, habit. 
The following observations we di- 
gest in three particular heads, Ist, 
the existing cause of habit; 2d, 
the natare of habit in current ac- 
tion ; and 3d, the consequences of 
habit as affecting the sensvrial 
kingdom. 

First, then, as to the cause of 
habit. Habit generally arises from 
the customs of peculiar societies, 
In proof of this circumstance the 
nature of man would be suflicient ; 
for in this incumbered state of mor. 
tality we are very far from the 
smallest state of perfection, because 
the part which is most likely to be 
perfect, is subject to the controul 
of materiality. Now immateriality 
and perfection are closely applied ; 
and perfection consists in the vir. 
tual and actual renunciation of al! 
grosser propensities, which degree 
of pre-eminence very few persons 
of certain descriptions ever think 
of approaching. Another source 
of habit is, passion. But this seems 
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rather tv be a mediate than an im. 
mediate cause; for our passions 
being frequently excited and 
strengthened by the customs of 
society, such is the influence of 
example, that by reason of the 
frequent repetition, and the 
constant reiteration of the ideas 
connected with action, they are 
stamped indelibly on the think. 
ing power; and as most ideas are 
acquired by sensation, they must 
receive additional force from re. 
flection ; they therefore being con. 
stantly repeated, excite customs, 
and customs when rooted become 
habits, Now, if there were not 
some delight experienced either 
mentally or bodily, humanity is 
not so insensible to pleasures and 
pains as to seek or encourage their 
repetition. Therefore we may say 
that custom proceeds from delight, 
aud that habit is uo more than cus. 
tom, havingbecome interwoven inthe 
disposition by being olten repeated, 

Having thus considered the cause 
of habit, let us now make some en. 
quiry into its nature whilst in ex. 
ercise. Under this head wé will 
find it influencing not only the con. 
duct, but also the character of every 
man; for the disposition of a per. 
sou being a priort, as it were mould. 
ed by the company with which he 
converses; or in other words, by 
the constant progression of educa. 
tion; the actions produced, must 
thereby be influenced; and if the 
sap be impoverished, the fruit will 
not be noble. ‘The actions are con- 
sequences of ideas, these we owe 
to social intercourse, and on this 
jutercourse depends custom, and 
consequently habit, therefure these 
ideas being havitual, the actions 
follow their own suit, aod mark 
the character, 

Is a proof of this required ?— 
Look around; prejadice has im. 
planted vice in the inclinations, 
Frequent punishments cannot deter 
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the villain; eseape but hardens 
him. What could induce a man to 
adopt pernicious principles if it 
were not the causes mentioned 
above? Aud how could he retain 
thase principles, so detrimental to 
his eternal interest as well as to his 
temporary character, if they had 
not struck a deep rootin habit. 


But it may be said that the adop. 
tion of the habits is fortuitous; at 
least, if they arisefrom the fore. 
mentioned causes? To this in the 
boldest confidence I answer not 
so ; for, according to Mr. Lock, the 
ideas sueceed each other in our 
minds regularly; each has its al- 
lotied time of duration, and can be 
divided er compounded (according 
to its nature) with others as occa. 
sion may require. Now the Being 
who gave us ideas, gave us power 
to employ them with judgment ; 
and asa proof that judgment is 
more necessary here than ina state 
of real perfection, he tells us 
that “the children of this world 
*“‘are in their generation wiser 
* than the children of light.” If 
then we do not call that wisdom 
into action, we seem to be at- 
tracted by depravity and corrup- 
tion. ‘The man who is about to 
perform any action, without pre. 
vious consideration of its faults or 
merits, lays aside the best gift with 
which he has been endowed; he 
cannot be possessed of virtue, he 
must be tinctared with vice. Still 
farther (to tell a lamentable truth) 
there are those who cannot be ac. 
eused of permitting their faculties 
to become impaired by inexertion, 
but on the contrary, use them in the 
promotion of worldly interest, om. 
nibus modis.—I would fain say that 
i am speaking falsely; but truth 
must be told: even as it is, I wish 
to throw a cloak on their enormi. 
ties; but duty forbids me, To 
such, all exhortations are vain; in 
syite of languoge and in spite of 
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reason they will persist. What then 
shall be done ? 
Leave them to heaven, 
And to oe thorns which ia their bosom 
vdge, 
To prick and sting them. 

Thus does habit, in its nature, in. 
fluence the characters of men; but 
this is not all, its powers are felt in 
society, The social world has re. 
cognized two species of habit ; and 
has designated them according to 
their appareut properties, by the 
titles of good and bad. This plain 
division has too much simplicity 
in its nature to allow of definition ; 
and indeed it would be superfluous 
and trifling to define it; suffice to 
say, that its simplicity can only be 
equalled by its truth, Therefore, 
as habit is allowed to have some 
effect on social intercourse, it in. 
jures or repairs this happiness in 
proportion as it is in itself noxious 
or innocent. It may indeed seem 
strange, that society being given 
as one of the causes of habit, should 
feel itself affected thereby ; but al. 
lowing habit to remain in the circle 
in which it was generated, it even 
there cannot be pomacagig but still 
approaching its acme. Now it is 
absolutely necessary that it must 
mix in various circles, and there. 
fore it must act in various degrees, 
And here | am Jed to consider it as 
affecting the sensorial kingdom. 

It is necessary to the well-beirg 
of society, that a constant progres. 
sion uf improvement be maintained, 
No inertion will suffice, be the be. 
nefits already obtained ever so great. 
Now the mental and corporeal 
parts are alike endowed with the 
powers of industry ; and the busi. 
ness of these powers is to promote 
this end. The ideal parts perform 
their functions invisibly ; and having 
completed them, issue their com. 
mands to the natural parts, to ex. 
hibit them for the welfare of man. 
kind. Society becomes benefited 
or injured iu proportign as these 
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actions are more of moral or phy- 
sical natures. In the moral exer. 
tions the sensative as well as the re. 
flective forces are strengthened ; 
because here the good of man is 
the object, and his happiness is the 
end; but in the physical exertions, 
(as [ have termed them,) no such 
object or end are proposed, 
Society therefore must be af. 
fected according to the nature of 
habit. Every individual is pos. 
sessed of his own peculiar habits ; 
and these differ with the disposi. 
tions of the person, as well as with 
the customs in various states. 
Having now examived the cause, 
the nature, and the effects of habit, 
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we conclude by repeating, that its 
adoption depends on the manner 
in which our ideas are regulated, 
Man, by example, is inclined te 
error; and it is by mistaken pre. 
cepts that he falls into vice and 
dishonour, If he would, therefore, 
accurately weigh the merits of 
every thought in his more juvenile 
years, a habit would be induced, 
which would afterwards require pe 
efforts to eradicate. Indeed, the proe 
pension of habit, is so much in. 
terested by passing objects, that 
it very ss can be removed ; by 
it the principle is known, and cou. 
sequently the character becomes 
notable also, N. 
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Tis from high-life, high characters are drawn; 
A Saint in crape, is twice a Saint in lawn, 


a 


(Continued from page 85.) 


THE sudden removal from this 
scene of noise and bustle, to the 
calm and dignified objects that now 
presented themselves, produced 
through my whole frame a strange, 
but not unpleasing effect. Ab! 
said | to myself, in a rapture ef de. 
light, shall i again behold my fel- 
low creatures—like a being newly 
wakened from a dream, 1 looked 
wildly around me, every limb trem. 
bling and agitated, lest I should 
again encounter those sights of hor- 
ror,whichwere so strongly engraven 
on my imagination ; but the simple 
and impressive grandeur of the 
squares—the pleasing yerdure of 
the adjoining park, and the so- 
lemn tolling of the dell, gradually 
dispelled those disquieting emotions 
which the elixir had inspired, —1 


turned round in a kind of triumph 
to Asmodeous; but his satanic smile 
soon counteracted all those gentler 
feelings which had taken possession 
of me. So, said he, you are again 
recoiling into your former self, even 
the talismanic power of experience 
will net convince you of your ere 
rors—Your thoughts are again, I 
perceive, in search of the sublime 
and beautiful of human nature—ia 
this scientific cracible you expect 
to find the pure ore of intellect— 
the improved head, and the amelio~ 
rated heart.—The elixir vitia— 
the Philosopher’s stone, would be a 
more rational pursuit.—-I felt hurt 
at the asperity of the fiead, and en- 
deayoured to parley. You tremble, 
Asmodeous; you acknowledge at 
the dogtrine of Confucius you have 
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felt the potency of the wisdom of 
man—yet you now endeavour to 
deride that knowledge which you 
fear, that wisdom you respect.— 
The potency of man, said Asmode. 
ous, is more limited than the lowest 
order of ethereal beings—his pre. 
sumption is our contempt, but his 
imaginary flights of wisdom, only 
provoke our laughter—the fly that 
you see crawling on yon massive 
column, which supports that learned 
pile, is endeavouring to scan its 
dimensions with bis probocis—is it 
not ridiculous? I felt the force of 
his rebuke, but I again attempted 
to expestulate. I admit the justice 
of your reproof, said 1, but it also 
convinces me, that you are not ca. 
pable of appreciating our power, 
according to the limited attributes 
of our nature—I can admire the 
wisdom of the beaver, said he, a 
creature, a degree lower than man 
in the scale of existence; his in. 
dustry is for the general good, but 
the speculative wisdom of man, has 
become an heterogeneous and im. 
practicable jargon. Whilst we 
were thus conversing, E heard a 
confased noise ata distance—it was 
not unlike the rolling of a stream, 
or the waves that break on the sea. 
shore ; as it approached the adjvin. 
ing square, however, | could per- 
ceive it was the inarticulate sound 
of human voices~I involontarily 
shuddered ; they are coming, said 
Asmodeous,we must mingle amongst 
the crowd—here, take this—it is 
the spear of [thariel—it will gra. 
tify your most unbounded wishes-~ 
{ grasped it with convulsive ardour 
--ihe effect was instantaneous—it 
ran through my frame like quick. 
silver, and its preternatural oper. 
ation became even more powcrfal 
than the elixir; the multitude now 
entered..P wished to avoid the sight, 
and sought anxiously for an oppor. 
tunity to escape from the fasema. 
aation under which 4 laboured, 
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Asmodeous perceived my in. 


tention, and endeavoured to di. 
vert me from it;—do you ob rve 
that little man, said he, puffed up 
with all the arrogance of humaa 
knowledge, that is advancing to. 
wards us; he is of some authority, 
said I, although his external ap. 
pearance seems (o contradict the 
idea ;—the seme, said he—loek to 
the latent springs that have forced 
him into action—those greasy 
parchments are the sybél leaves that 
solace him in dervize solitude, and 
self.inflicted penury—his know. 
ledge and his wealth are equally 
unbounded, :nd equally wnprofit- 
able to himself and mankind—the 
streams muddied at their source 
are more offensive than a stagnant 
pool—those pure and wholesome 
springs that should renovate the 
thirsty soil, for want of circula. 
tion, became fike the waters of 
Acheron—sullen, dark, and noi. 
some.—I turned away in disgust— 
an immense crowd now forced 
themselves on my observation— 
* black—white and gray, and all 
their trumpery” came tumbling in; 
it is impossible for words to con. 
vey, or imagination to conceive the 
feelivngs excited within me—here [ 
beheld hypocrisy assuming the garb 
of religion, to hide the natural de. 
pravity of the heart; and in another 
place vanity, shaking off the neces. 
sary forms, which custom had esta. 
blished to become the petty founder 
of a sect—-there genius writhing 
beneath the lash of poverty, strug. 
gies in vain for a precarious exis. 
ence, whilst triamphant affluence 
iwsults the public expectation with 
pigmy efforts to revive the dying 
embers of polemic disputation.— 
Knowledge and religion were, iicw. 
ever, but secondary considerations. 
Mitres, patronage and preferment, 
were the grand objects that en. 
grossed all their feelings, and em. 
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ployed all their facalties—for this 
principle is sacrificed on the altar 
of venality, and. ** sweet religion 
made a tinkling eymbal, and a 
rhapsody of words.’’—Sick of this 
sameness, I again endeavoured to 
escape—when L chanced to espy, at 
some distance, a countenaece that 
prepossessed me strongly in, its fa- 
vour—my heart bounded within 
me; the enchantment is dissolved 
said I, and anxiously pursted his 
steps; there was in his whole ap. 
pearance a clear aud dignified ex. 
pression of thought, and elegance 
of manner, that seemed to promise 
mach.—He is one of the numerous 
disciples of Confucius, said Asmo. 
deous, and bas devoted his moral 
reasoning and research to the ser. 
vice of his unfortunate country wo. 
men, who have become victims to 
the depravity of the times; he was 
some paces before us when I first 
perceived him, and happy at the 
opportunity of quitting this place, 
{, for the first time, desired As. 
modeus to follow me, We moved 
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along slowly. and. wninterrupted, 
until we arrived at the Teinple, 
dedicated to ‘‘ Penitent profligacy;’” 
the multitude were already assem, 
bled, but their gay and brilfiant 
attire,and thoughtless levity of man. 
ner, illaccorded with my expecta. 
tious, or the solemnity of the occa 
sion. We have mistaken the place, 
said [ ; no, said Asmodeous, be has 
ascended therostram. Lapprouched, 
aud gently touched him with the all- 
powerful weapon: nature yielded 
and the most secret springs of 
thoughé and action lay concealed no 
longer ; | trembled to behold—alas, 
the popular leader soon sunk in my 


_esteem—to exalt himselfin the eyes 


of a few worthless observers, he 
could trample without mercy on the 
feelings of a fellow-creature. 
Agonized aud disappointed, in 
the phrenzy of my feelings, 1 siti- 
vered the spear of Iruvaiet into 
a thousand fragments.— Asmodeons 
instantly disappeared, and I found 
myself alone, with the maxims of 
Rochefacault on the table before me, 





——- 


REED CeERT Tw mE ee 


PRESENT SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


The Imperial Almanack of France 
for 1813, enumerates the sovereigns 
of Europe in the following order :— 

France. | 
Napoleon, born Aug. 15, 1769. 
Maria-Louisa, born Dec, 12, 
1791. 
And their son the King of Rome. 
ltaly. 
Napoleon, King of Italy. 
Eugene Napoleon, born Sept. 3, 
1780, Viceroy. 
The two Sicilies. 
Joachim Napoleon, born March 


25, 1771, 
Maria-Caroline, sister to the 
emperor, born March 25, 1782- 


And their two sons and two 
daughters, 


Confederation of the Rhine. 


Charles, born Feb. 8, 1744, 
Archbishop, Prince Primate, Grand 
Duke, &c, 

Eugene Napoleon, Viceroy of 
Italy, Prince of Venice, Hereditary 
Prince, Sept. 3, 1780; married 
Augasta Amelia of Bavaria, bora 
June 21, 1788, 

And their three children, 

Bavaria, 


Maximilian-Joseph, born May 

27, 1756, King of Bavaria. 
Wurtemberg. 

Frederic, born Nov. 6, 1754, 
King of Wurtemberg; married, 
May 18, 1707, to Charlotte Au- 
gusta Matilda, Princess Royal of 
Englapd. 
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Saxony. 
Frederic-Augustus, born Dec. 
@3, 1750, King of Saxony and 
Duke of Warsaw. 


Westphalia. 

Jerome Napoleon, brother ef the 
Emperor of the French, born Nov. 
45, 1784, King of Westphalia; 
married, Aug. 22, 1807, to Fre. 
derica Catherina, Princess Royal 
of Wirtemberg, born Feb. 21, 


1783. 
Baden, 


Charles.Louis-F rederic, born 8th 
June, 1786, grand Dake of Baden ; 
married 7th April, 1806, to Ste. 
phanic-Louisa-Napoleon. And 
their daughter. 

Berg and Cleves. 


Napoleon.Louis, bora Oct. 11, 
3804, Grand Duke. 


Hesse Darmstadt. 


Louis X. born June 14, 1753, 
Grand Duke. 


Wurtzbourg. 


Ferdinand-Joseph, Archduke of 
Austria, Grand Duke of Wurtz. 
bourg, born May 6, 1769, 


Then follows, Nassau ; Usingen; 
Nassau. Weilbourg; Hohenzollern. 
Hechingen; Hohenzollern.Sigma. 
ringen; Isenbourg.Birstein ; Lich. 
tensicing Leyen; Suare.Weimar ; 
Saxe-Gotha;  Saxe.Meinimgen ; 
Saxe-llilburghausen; Sare.Co. 
burg-Saalfield; Anhalt. Dessau ; 
anda dozen others equally insig. 
nificant and unknown in Great 
Britain. 

Austria, 


Francis I, born Feb, 12, 1768, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
Emperor of Austria, re.married 
Jon. 6, 1808, to Marie.Louisa, 
davahter of the Archdake Ferdi. 
nand, born Dec, 14, 1787. 
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Great Britain. 

Given as in our own Court Ca. 
lendar, 

Brazil. 

Maria-Francoise-Eliz.—Queen-: 

Denmark. 

Frederic VI. born Jan. 28, 1768, 

King of Deumark and Norway. 
Spain. 

Joseph Napoleon, born Jan. 7, 
1768, King of Spain and the Indies; 
married Maria-Julia, born Dec. 26, 
1777. _ And their two daughters. 

United States of America, 

James Maddison, March 4, 1809, 

renewed every four years. 

Prussia, (as usual.) 

Russia, (as usual.) 
Sweden. 

Charies XIL. born Oct. 7, 1748, 
King of Sweden. 

Charlies Jean, Prince Royal of 
Sweden, elected by the estates of 
the kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810; born 
Jan. 26, 1764; married to Kugenia- 
Bernardine, sister to the Queen of 
Spain, born Nov. 8, 1781; and 
their son, Prince of Sweden and 
Duke of Sudermania, 

Switzerland. 

His Ex. M. Bourcard, Landam- 

man of Switzerland. 
Neuchatel. 

Alexander, born Dec. 30, 1753, 
Prince of Neuchatel and Wagram; 
married Maria-Elizabeth, Princess 
of Bavaria ; and their son Napoleon 
Alexander; born Sept. 11, 1810. 

Turkey. 

Mahmoud II. proclaimed Em. 

peror Aug. 11, 1808, 
Popedom, 

Pius VIT. Barnabe Chiaramonte, 
born at Cesane, Aug. 14, 1742, 
elected at Venice, March 14, 1809. 
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Mriginat ]Yoctryp. 
cer 


SONNET ON ISABELLA’S MAR- 
RIAGE, 


Be chear’d sweet girls the dawn is sprung, 
It’s gleaming rays advance ; 

To Hymen be your sonnets sung 
Prepare ye for the dance. 


Adieu! those gloomy prospects drear, 
The soothmates of your pillow, 

Their frozen dews now disappear, 
They thaw for Isabella. 


Suppress the sombre tint of grief, 
“Resume thy beaming -miles 
Give facinating eyes relief, 


Let loose their winning wiles, 
Bedec’d ia fancy’s wild attire, 
lo beauty’s graces swell ab! 


Now Hymen greets your foad desire 
Fo yield like Tsabella, 


’Tis Isabe!la’s bridal day ; 
Let mirth and joy abound ; 

Ye tovely nymphs you're taste display, 
To deck her altar ’round : 


Seize, happy Heary, seize the prize? 
Terice happy, happy fellow ! 

May you with everlasting joys 
Be blest with Isabella. 


H. 
14th Dec. 1833. 


=a 
EPIGRAMS, 


On the Reverend Author of “ A Descrip- 
tion of Lake Killaszey ;”” wich it is to 
be noted he mover saw, but once for a few 
hours on a misty day, 


O sweet Killarney’s lake! alas, alas! 
That ever you were brought to such a pass, 
To be described by such a blundering ass 
This croaking raven beth in voice oo 
feature ! 
Yet, to prevent it you did all you could, 
You veil'd your beauties in a misty 


, shroud; 
But I was pre-resolved tosing aloud, — 
Your praise in spite of judgment, wit, 
and nature, 


His reverence travell’'d many a mile, 
To visit lake Killarney; 

Resolv’d a pamphlet to compile, 

With nopsegse stuff’d, and blarney. 





He went, and chose 9 misty day, 

To view the beav ties rare on't; 
These fogs assist the visual ray, 

For “ mists are bere transparent.”* 


To Glenna’s top his reverence 
And round about he views all, 

And to bis sight the lake appears 
Extremely like an oosle! 


* A grand @’ ail” his reverence took 
** O’er meacs which flowers enamel! ;”” 

And nop», the “ isles and islets” look, 
Exactly like a Camel! 


“* The dull transparent mist ascends,” 
Aw! elotbes it like a veil: 

Again he looks and cries, my friends, 
*Tis monstrous like a whale! / 


At sight of this both wit and judgment 


weep ; 
And patience nods her head and falls 
asleep, 

In his preface, the Author professes to 
avoid confusion; but, 

A muddy hea‘, a pedant’s brain, 
Will ne’er permit him to attain, 

His object tho’ ia reavon founded; 
His bovk is but a jumbled hash, 
Nonsense on nonsense, thrash on thrash, 

*¢ Coufus on worse confounded.’ 

He describes Lord Kenmare’s house ra- 
ther as a barrack than the residence of @ 
Nobleman, 

Pll tell you why our graye divine 

Thought Keumare’s house was like a 

barrack, 
His lordship ask’d him not to dine, 

Nor treated him with wine or arrack. 


In speaking of Muckruss, he quotes from 
Mitton,— 
** So, stretched out huge ia length, the arch 
fiend lay, 
Chained to the burning lake,” 


Dear J— methinks tuas cursed uncivil 
When youa simile would make, 
To liken Muckruss to the Devil; 





Killarney to the burning lake. 
- Rosin Hoop, 
* The pa marked with inverted 


ssages 
commas, are selected from {he work uades 
consideration. 
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SONG, 


Lovely maid no more, I pray thee, 
Wound this tender heart of untue ; 
O! withdraw those lips which slay me, 

For perbaps no more I’m thiue. 


Hide those eyes their lightning throwing 
O’er those cheeks of vermii bue, 
Lovely, as the morning glowing 
On the rose that’s bath’d in dew. 


For where glory calls I fly me! 
But, tho’ far from love and. thee, 

Still thy beauties shall be nigh me; 
Love shall still remain with me, 


But should war remit my daty, 
When the gale can waft the sigh, 

Giadly I'll adore thy beauty, 
Ever love thee, ever nigh. 


Then the lute shall koow no slambers: 
But, by side of purling stream, 
Biith shall fali the fervent numbers, 
Sweeter than Arcadian dream, 

= 

TO MY WATCH. 
Moniter of fairy bliss, 
Quickly strike my happiness! 
Let thy bastening hands erase 
All the minutes, in thy pace, 
Whilst old time shall nerve thy pow’r, 
‘To announce my ouptial hour! — 
Then more steady, ihen more slow, 
O’er the figur’d quarters go ; 
And, in duleet cadence, chime 
Ev’ ry click of dial’d time, 
Well, "tis past, and ev'ry blessing 
Now is mine, that’s worth possessing !— 
-—W hat avails the rapt'rous hour ?— 
Though perfum’d in Hymen’s bow’r, 
Soon shall fade the myrtel green, 
Nought but Cypress to be seen ; 
Cy press twives, in dismal! shade, 


N. 


ose the grot which Venus made: WN, 
= 
TO A LADY ON RECEIVING HER 
PICTURE, 


1 love to view this rosy die ; 
I love the lilly’s white to see; 
The azwie of this sparkling eye ; 
But ah! how likeless ’tis to thee! 


For where is he, whose mimic art, 

Can, with the glories of thy face, 
Pourtray the feelings of thine heart, 

And blend them with thy glowing grace? 


Oh! ever shall this precious toy, 
The sacred pledge of faithful love, 
Iwpart, to me, that holy joy 
Which angels, only, taste above. 


Original Poetry. 
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EPIGRAM. 


When parson A to preach thinks fit, 
So drowsy, ali are grown, 

You'd swear, but for some gleams of wit, 
The sermou was his own, P, D, 


—_ 
IMPROMTU, 


By no vain thirst of praise allur’d, 
Sangrada’s modest still, 
He never boasis uf those he cur’d; 
But those he did noi kill, P. D. 
—_— 


THE BANKS OF THE SUIR, 


The semmer’s evening* golden dye, 

Spreads richly o’er the western sky : 

The zephy+’s cool and fragrant breath, 

Just ’wakes the slumbering mountaig 
heath: 

Let us Olivia, steal away, 

Aud taste the sweets of closing day, 

In memory’s converse rove an hour, 

Upon the vernal Banas or Sura, 


Full oft ia childhood’s thoughtless day, 
Along its brink we lov'd to stray ! 

To see the silver fishes glide, 

Sportive beneath the dimpling tide, 

Or chaunt some well-known artless song, 
Or hau! our little bark alon 

Ob! many! many a blissfal hour, 

We loitered on the Banas or Suia. 


Kind parent stream, still purely flow! 
Nor war’s sad stain thy bosom know! 
And ob! if once dear freedom’s smile, 
Should beam upon our emerald isle! 
I'd envy not the happiest hour, 

That ever shone thro’ Eden’s bow’r: 

Tn my Olivia’s love secure, 

While wandering on the Banxs or Sute, 





== 
HOHENLINDEN, 


By Campbell—Author of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope.” 
Ov Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly, 


But Linden shew’d quother sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And, furious, every charger neigh’d 
To join the dreadfal revelry. 





* These lines were written iu July las 
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Now shook the hills by thunder riven! 

Now rush’d the steed to battle driven ! 

And, rolling, as the boit of Heaven, 
Far flash’a the red artillery, 


And redder, yet, their fires shal! glow, 
On Lindeo’s heights of erimson’d suow ; 
And bloodier, still, the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


The combat deepens—on ge brave |! 

Who rush to giory or the grave; 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry, 


’Tis mora—baut scarce yon level! sun 

Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun, 

Where fiery Franks and furious Hua 
Shout in their dreadful canopy. 


Few, few shall where many meet, 
The snow shail be their windiog sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre, 

— 
A PARODY 

On Campbell's “* Hohenlinden."’ 
At Ringsend, when the tide was low, 
And boats were sailing to and fro, 
And duil and muddy was the flow 

Of Dodder rolling dirtily, 


But Ringsend shew’d a merry sight, 

When ‘filers lilted airs vo light, 

And blythesome aiaids, in dress so white, 
Adorn’d each glittering ba!cony. 


Each dame her finery now display’d, 
While loud and quick each fidler play'd, 
Aud joyous every youth suryey’d 

The Tass lie lov'd so tenderly, 


Now shook the @oor *wixt six and coven, 
Now many peers of bow rs given, 
And sabe inst partner driven, 

, aced haad in hand 8» jollily, 


Aad livelier round the dance shall go, 

And quicker ply each heel and toe, 

And wider yet shall bethe the flow 
Of whiskey streamisg copiously, 


The dance encreases !—on ye fair, 
@o, meet each sturdy partuer there ; 
Weave, damsels! weave your streaming 


hair, i 
And fyot it ligut and merrily, 


Tis morn—and now the dancing done, 
b pey to his nnecet trade ry 
are griev’d, I ween, to leave h : 

“Py tabour dull audurearily, 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 
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Tho’ sad they part, yet soon they’ll meet, 
Again their jovial friends they’il greet, 
And every board beveath their feet 
Shall ring their footsteps merrily. 
_ 


THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS, 


The following is extracted from the last 
newo Poem of Lord Byron. 
Pair—as the firet that fell of woman kind, 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent 
swniling, 
Whose longs thon apen-cteenght upon her 
mind — 


But once beguil’d—and ever more be- 
guiling ; 

Dazzlimg—as that, oh! too transcendant 
vision 

To sorrow’s phantorm-peopled slumber 
given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams 
Elysian, 

And paints the lost on earth reviv’d ia 
heaven, . 

Scft—as the memory of buried love— 

Pure—as the prayer which childhood wafts 
above— 

Was oo daughter of that rude old 


chi 

Who met the maid. with tears—bat not of 
grief, 

Who hath not prov’d— how feebly words 


essay 
To fix me. spark of beauty’s heavealy 


ray 

Who doth not feel—astil bis failing sight 
Fants into dimmess with its own deli 

His chasging cheek—his sinking 


confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness? 
Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 
The nameless charms domark’d by her 
alone— 
The light of love—the purity of graceo— 
‘ace 


The heart whose softness harmoviz’d the 
who'e— ; 
And ob! that eye was in itself 2 soul! 
— 


TO EMMA IN TROUBLE. 


Say, lovely Emma, why rep‘ne, 
Since ali our Jot are drawa in heav’a? 
Tnat mark’d to me is writ like thine, 
And share of thine to me is giv’u. 


To day we qoaff the draughts of sorrow 5 
And ev’ry earth-born joy 1s missing : 
But palms of Peace wlll spriag to-morrow, 

Aud Peace is crow. d with ev'ry biessing. 
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DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


Dec. 1.—Devil's Bridge. —St. Patrick's 
D 


ay. 
2. —Coriolanus.—Of Age To- Morrow. 
3.— Devil’ s Bridge.— Village Lawyer, 
4,—K. Henry VIIL.—The Review. 

The cast of this piece (excepting 
the Cardinal) was so dreadfully 
bad that criticism shrinks back ap. 
palled from its touch. It wasindeed 
**too bad for bad report.”—We 
shall therefore abandon it alto- 
gether, and confine our remarks to 
that one character, which will more 
than repay our attention. 

Wheu rising from perusal of the 
historic page, we recollect who and 
what Wolsey was..and with the mird 
dig with his talents, his ambition, 
his intrigue, and his grandeur, we 
contemplate the extreme difficulty 
of representing such a character, 
we must admire the genius of Kem. 
bie. . From every thing which we 
have read of that wonderful mi. 
nister, the persowification appeared 
so complete, that imagination pre. 
sented us with no other idea than 
that the Cardinal actually stood 
before us.—But how was this vast 
effect improved and heightened by 
the dignity of deportment—and 
the classical purity of declama- 
tion!—There is another feature in 
Kemble’s Wolsey which combines 
and perfects the whole.—We have 
hever observed itin any other actor 
—we do not remember to have met 
with the report of it in any other, 
He appears, in his official scenes, 
and those with the king, totall 
abstracted from all minor cons 
éerations, the weighty concerns of 
office occupy him solely—he moves 
beneath av incumbent weight of 
thought.— Mark bet his action 
while the Queen is speaking in the 
council and trial sceues—the ap. 


plication of his fingers to his palmy 
the rest of his arm on the elbow— 
the agitated rumination of his whole 
frame—it gives the judicious spec- 
tator the finished idea of a great 
mind, revolving i itself the plans 
of empire—the intrigues of state— 
the great aim of Wolsey’s life—bis 
own aggrandizement as a minister, 
If to these we add his wonderfut 
breaks of certain passages—and 
marked inflections of voice in 
others, must we not grant that his 
performance of Wolsey is one of 
the greatest efforts of mind, ever 
exhibited on the Irish stage ? 


** Take care it be ramoured ¢his was at 
* ovr intercession.” 


And the pointed rebuke to Surrey 


** to see a Nobleman—— 
* WANT MANNERS!” 
were powerful instances of this. 
To render appropriate justice t+ 
this performance would require a 
separate pamphlet. And it would 
be an employment well worthy the 
ablest pen.— We cannot, however, 
conclude without mentioning his 
last exit.— Under all the impression 
of evil, with which the character 
of the Cardina} abounds—it is yet 
impossible to hear Kemble deliver 
that solemn appeal to Heaven with 
which he leaves the scene, 
** Oh Cromwell! Cromwell! Had I but 
serv’d my God 
** With half the zenl I've served my Ki 


ng, 


** He would not in mine age have left me 
** Naked to my enemies !”” 


And not feei for his disgrace and 
humiliation. We mach doubt if 
there was a single auditor present 
who did not commiserate the Car- 
dina]. Such is the power of great 


talents on the stage—and so mach 
may be effected, in the representa 
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tion of the same character, by oue 
actor mere than another, 

In the farce, Rock appeared ia 
Looney M‘Toulter.The pes. 
santry of Ireland are rich characters 
in the hands of agood actor. Bat 
nove other need attempt them. They 
make them buffoons and blunderers 
—creatares like nothing in nature, 
to divert ignorance.and gratify pre. 
judice. Hence so few succeed here, 
on the native stage, in these parts. 
But this is not the case with Mr, 
Rock. He enters fully into their 
spirit—knows all the nicer move. 
ments of the heart with which 
they abound--and calculates to 
a certainty on their effect.. The 
reforms which he has iutroduced, 
since he has. been deputy-ma- 
nager, have made him some in. 
dividual enemies; but his merit 
asan actor, in these parts will sur. 
mount them. 

Dec. 6,—Revenge. 

In the Moor of Young’s all-crea. 
tive foney and glowing imagi 
is combined all that is great 
noble in maa, struggling amidst si- 
tuations, and goaded by passions, 
which are in general the concomi, 
tants of villiany itself, Hence the 
great art of the poet, to work out 
of such incidents oue of the most 
glorious dramas that adorus oar 
stage, Heuce the wonderful sci- 
enge of the actor, (Kemble) to 
render Zanga almost exclusively 
his own, to cast every other per. 
former who has attempted the part, 
at an awfal distance—in defiance 
of a feeble voice, and constitutional 
asthma, to preserve the dignity of 
a declamatory part through five 
long acts—and never once let the 
interest of the scene flag through a 
want of power, which was ev 
iv almost every line. 

In Kemble’s Zanga we behold 
the triumph of art, the effect of 
dramatic science over what the cri- 
ics of the old school pronouused 
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invincible obstacles. His deep and 
extensive reading, his minute re. 
search—and his indefatigable at. 
tention, have left nothing unexplor. 
ed that could add to the dignity 
of the scene, er mark propriety of 
character. In some passeges he 
speaks whole volumes in 
lables—witness that marked part 
of the sentence, 


“ Whee the great Moorish king Abdaitaly 


“ { fought fast by bim—— his son. 
* (Tho’ thro’ his fondness in disguise. )” 
Here Zanga’s ovly justification 
arises from his filial duties; and 
how dees our actor (reserving him. 
self for it through the whole scene.) 
pour the whaie tide of his emphasis 
on the ear, in the two monos 
bies—his son!—With him “ itis 
every thing—it is all.” 
Dec. 7.—King Lear—Hotel, 

Where the old King curses his 
daughters, we must own the merits 
of the acter.— Yet is there nothing 
ia it beyond what we have formerly 
rn Na ee the — of 

arrick, Barry, Ross, Henderson, 
&ec. not quite obliterated from re. 
membrance, there was nothing in 
the other partof the performance 
but what raised the sigh which re. 
collection breathes in the ear of 
absence 
“* For something better we have seen be- 

fore,”’ | 
Dec. 8.—Education (a new Comedy ).— The 
W ate: man. 


This piece is the production of 
Mr. Morton, and like most of his 
other plays is a dish of ali sorts, 
highly seasoned to the palate, far 
from solid, and scarcely whole. 
some.—A hash of scraps—oflals 
from the table of taste—whereiu, 
if one meets with aught agreeable 
to the palate, on examination it 
will be found a disguised something 
on which we have feasted before, 
cuoked up with all the flavour of 
modern ragout.—Yet is the piece 
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diverting. —The town cries out for 
novelty~—we naturally wish to see 
every thing that passes the London 
ordeal—and it is with the Mana. 

er of a Play-house, as with the 
Condector of a Magazine, a daty 
to cater for public gratification, 
not that which exactly may please 
our own taste, but what the English 
public applaud—and the Irish wish 
to see. 

The story of this piece is.nearly 
as follows : Count Villars, a French. 
man of rank and fortune, has stolea 
the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, Mr. Maitland—and has issue 
by her, one female, from whom 
they are separated by the storms of 
the revolution. ‘The mother dies— 
and the father being unable to send 
remittances, the child remains at a 
boarding school, until she at length 
becomes a teacher, and is seduced 
from it, under the idea of marriage, 
by young Templeton, and placed in 
the cottage of a Farmer Broadcast, 
in Northamptoushire. The piece 
commences at the coantry seat of 
the elder Templeton, who is mar. 
ried to a young wife—thoughtless, 
gay, extravagant—ove of the 
‘Townly or Teazle race.—Here As. 
pic, an author by profession, is a 
visitor.—Mr.. Templeton is one of 
the firm of a great mercantile house 
in Londea.—la the midst of the 
opening business, Mr. Damper, a 
former partner, arrives, to acquaint 
‘Templeton with the tottering con. 
cerns of his house, arising from 
the extravagance of his son. He 
upbraids the young man, and is 
on the point of telling the old one, 
when Sir Guy Staunch, (a professed 
fox hunter enters) who utters some 
sade things, which rather offend. 
ing Mrs. Templeton, she, to give 
him an idea of their consequence, 
points to a strong bux, and says it 
contains three hundred thousand 

younds, This is assented te by 
Templeton. This quieis the fears 
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of Gamper ov his friend’s account, 
and he joyfully refrains telling bim 
the nature of his errand.—Young 
Templeton also falls into the de. 
ception. Damper  immediatel 
writes to Loudon accounts of his 
solvency, aud thereby makes mat. 
ters worse. The scene changes to 
the cottage of Broadcast, who isa 
ome. man, ahater of learning, and 

is son just returned from school, 
discovers some errors in his ac. 
counts, which give a petite interest 
to the scene rather pleasing—bat 
which were greatly heightened by 
the fine acting of Williams and 
Miss Rock.—Here Rosine enters— 
Young Templeton visits her, and 
makes those advances which convince 
her of his improper designs. She 
leaps out of a window to avoid him; 
aed te the park of Sir Guy Staunch 
is met by Miss Staunch, to whom 
she had formerly heen governess, 
who takes her om, aud places 
her under her father’s protection. 
In her walks she had met with an 
elderly gentleman who was seized 
with a fit, and who, by a miniature 
of her mother at ber breast, recog. 
nizes her to be his grand daughter. 
Mistaking the cause of his agita. 
tion, she flies from him.—We need 
not tell our reader this was Myr. 
Maitland. 

At Sir Guy’s there is introduced 
an oafish character-—Suckling, the 
lover of Miss Staunch.—Here Aspic 
is engaged as his preceptor, who, 
forming himself ideas on Miss 
Staunch, tutors his pupil into every 
absurdity which he thinks will dis. 

ast Sir Guy.—An union between 

‘oung Templeton and Miss Staanch 
has been projected by the old gen. 
tlemen.—And the true state of the 
elder Templeton’s affairs becomi 
known to him by the return o 
Damper to borrow £5000, on the 
credit of the strong box, to com. 
plete the purchase of an estate iu 
the neighbourbood, the younger 
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man to save his father, determines 
to abandon Rosine, and goes 
with an introductory letter foe 
his father to address Miss Staunch. 
Here, while on ‘his knees to her, 
she beckons in Rosine—to whom 
he flies, and is very properly re- 
pulsed. 

Mean time Count Villars, who 
takes refuge in England as an emi. 
gree enters with Broadeast’s boy. 
He is rather rudely received by 
father ; but ‘at last he invites him 
in. Accidentally, however, men- 
tioning the name of Villars with 
execration, the honor of the Count 
is so much stung, that amidst all 
his distress, he avows himself, and 
Broadcast shuts the door in his 
face. But afterwards rescuing the 
boy from drowning in the attempt 
to save a companion, the farmer is 
ashamed of his prejudice, and 
gives him shelter. Here he learns 
the attempt on his daughter and 
her flight, he follows her seducer 
with pistols—is apprehend by the 
farmer (who is a constable) and 
conveyed to Sie Guy’s, Sir Guy 
being a magistrate, Sir Guy’s 
danghter having eloped with Suck. 
ling, he is put in the dark room, 
appropriated to prisoners, where 
he hears his daughter play a favo. 
rite air of his own composition— 
knows her of course—calls to her 
——she enters, and they fly into each 
others arms. 

Tie plot ie wound up by the bell 
tolling for ihe death of Br, Mait. 
land—Mr. Templeton is left his 
heir, and at the moment when the 
officers from London enter to arrest 
him, he is summoned to take pos. 
session of Maitiand’s immense for. 
tune. The cabinet is unlocked, 
the will produced; ‘but a paper 
drops from it, which is a short co- 
dicii bequeathing the whole to Ro. 
sine, Templeton secrets it in bis 
bosom. Butin retarning home he 
drops it; aud it is picked up by 
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Broadcast’s boy, whoreturns it to 
him.—Aspic accidewtalby heaves his 
common.place book ou the table. 
Mrs, Templeton: takes it up, and 
reads such a character of her owh 
fullies—that she writes underneath 
it her resvlution of amendment, 
and drops it in her husband's way, 
who finds it. Reconciliation en. 
sues of course; and Aspic is dis. 
graced, 

The last scene is at Sir Guy Tem. 
pleton’s. Returns there with his 
daughter, having overtaken the fugi- 
tives.—M r. Templeton’s conscience 
operates on him, and he gives up the 
codicil.—-The four lovers are 
united; and the piece’ terminates 
happily. 

Such is the outline of Education, 
A piece of much bustle—some in- 
terest—and abundant variety of 
character. But, as the intelligent 
reader will perceive, borrowed from 
various other om = Bee it byno 
means excels, similarity to 
the Road to Ruio is glaring. The 
two Templeton’s are Harry Dorn- 
ton and his father—Sir Guy Staunch 
is Squire Weston—Damper is Mr. 
Sulky—Broadcast and the bcy are 
originals. Aspic is Spatter.— Mrs. 
Templeton is a bad lady Teazle. 
Rosine and her father may be traced 
through all the namerous tribe of 
sentimentalists in our modern 
comedies,—-And as for Suckling, if 
ever there was any thing new pro. 
duced on the boards, this is the 
character ; for its likeness to any 
thing humau cannot surely be 
found ; were we to traverse through 
all the degrees of longitude and 
journey from one pole to the other, 

With regard to the style of the 
comedy, we are free to confess, that 
some fine sentences, and happy h'ts 
are interspersed through its scenes. 
The female world, in the higher 
walks of society, would do well se. 
riously to weigh the importance of 
the following elegant, but keen te- 
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buke of fashionable folly : 

* In our stylish manufactories 
* of female attainments, the Muses 
“ aud Graces so struggle for pre. 
“ cedency, that the unassuming 
* domestic virtues are completely 
* jostled into a corner—and from 
“this Magazine d la mode issues 
“an abundant supply of female 
“ poets, artists, attitudinarians, 
** philosophizing daughters, .waliz. 
“ing wives, and infidel mothers.” 

The depraved state of wediock, 
when coutrasted with the homely 
household joys which endeared the 
fire-sides of our forefathers, is 
drawn with the pen of a master. 
We wish every boarding-school 
miss was, (under a severe penalty) 
compelled to work it ia her embroi- 
dery frame, 

“an active taste for 
* expense, with a decided averse. 
“ness from all household daties, 
** produced hy the indolent and de- 
 ceptive spirit of procrastination, 
** which, pregnant with all the pro. 
** ductions of To-morrow, leaves 
“ To.day barsen and comfurtiess ; 
‘and while we abound in econo. 
** mical theories, we are ruined by 
“ unthrifty practice.” 

The protegue centains some good 
points, (we think it might have 
been spoken here). It plays with 
some eflect on the names of the 
diflerent games at chance so de. 
lightful to young minds. The fol. 
lowing limes struck us, as happily 
appropriate to our at present 
brightening continental prospects : 

‘* Nay, if we stalk abroad, "tis still the 

** onme, 

** Anttevery state in Europe has its game, 

** The Continent at Commerce tries ber 
“ cham e, 

* Beggar my Neighbour was the game in 
* France; 

** ‘That game is up.——-She now pays off old 
** ecotes, 

“* While Russia plays at—Beal Knave out 
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liams, W. Farren, and little Rock 
were most distinguished by merit. 
Messrs. Foote and Younger were 
both highly respectable. But why 
does Foote brandish the pistols in 
his exit.—Count Villars would ne. 
ver give such a signal to be follow. 
ed—it destroys the whole effect of 
the following scene.—And why 
was the Conant exhibited in a prison 
at Sir Guy’s?—Do the Country 
Magistrates of England erect dun. 
geous in their seats for the confine. 
ment of prisoners ?—A disaffected 
writer might observe that the Eng. 
lish Justices erect Bastiles in their 
country seats. 

Miss Walstein mistook Mrs, 
Templeton ia the entire.—She is, 
(with the exception of her speeches 
after she fiuds the eommon-place 
book of Aspiec,) all light comedy.— 
Why trag-dize the best exit inthe 
part -—Miss Walstein possesses 
mach native’ vivacity, when she 
choeses to give it fair play. 

Miss O’ Neill gave much support 
to the piece. She assimilated the 
patch-work of the author with infi. 
nite address ; and formed a pleasing 
whole out of a part which for the 
most consisted of the shreds and 
tatters of other plays. Her repelling 
the seductive advances of her lover 
was in the stile of genuine delicacy ; 
and her reconciliation with him, 
when she is in possession of her 
fortune, partook of all the energy 
of a great mind, forgiving when it 
was in her power to punish, 

‘The performance of Mrs, Fulton 
claims particular notice.—Miss 
Stauuch is at best but a pirated edi. 
tion of Diana Oldboy. Mrs. Fn. 
ton, however, most happily gave 
the character all the correctness 
and beauty of a first impression.— 
This Lady possesses much archness 
and comic vivacity.—We hope to 
see her brought forward in some 
other parts, suited to her style of 
actiug. 
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If Miss Rock keeps up her rapid 
career of improvement until she 
attains maturity, she will become a 
wonderful actress.—From her per. 
formance of this intelligent school. 
boy, we are induced strongly to re. 
commend to her uncle to give ber 
little Pickle to study. 

W. Farrer dressed the old Fox. 
Hunvter most characteristicaily,— 
Johnson’s be.pillowed belly, and 
strangely assorted habit was, like 
the part itself, an outrageous exhi- 
bition on every thing like propriety, 
But what (it may be urged) could 
an actor do with such a part? 


Dec, 9. Julius Casar.—Irishmag in 
Loudon, 


The present cast of this piece is 
so lamentably different to that of 
the last season, as to ipduce us to 
confine our observations to the cha. 
tacter of Brutus. We are, how. 
ever, compelled to mention, that a 
young adventurer on the boards 
attempted the part of Cassius—a 
hazardous—a daring effort for any 
dramatic tyro, whatever his ability. 
Mr. Hacket, we conceive, may, by 
cultivation and attention, be form. 
ed into an actor—further we dare 
not say—and we wish him industry 
and a good tator. 

Kemble may be said, almost ex. 
clusively, to occupy the whole 
range of Roman herves—Cato, Co- 
riolanus, Brutus—all essentially 
different, yet all elaborately correct 
and critically just.—The firm un. 
daunted virtue, of the noble Romau 
is strougiy piven in every line.— 
His pride of ancestry is equal to 
that of Coriolanus—but how es. 
sentially different their shades !— 
In one it almost borders on arro. 
gance: in the other it is the impe- 
rative sense of duty arising from 
the conscious descent of a long list 
of nuble ancestry. 

The cautious reluctance with 
which Brutus joins the conspirators 
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‘was finely marked by the actor— 
In the appeal to the people on the 
death of Cesar, he was majestic 
and impressive,—Bat it was in the 
quarrel with Cassius, that the great 
and pre-eminent powers of the per- 
former shone in their fall lustre.— 
The calm, dignified, cutting sar. 
casm—the complete masterhood of 
himself, when opposed to the in. 
tempera(g violence of Cassius—like 
a concentration of rays, drawn to 
one focus, shed an illumined beam 
on the character, 

* For your life you durst not," 
and 
* By Heav'n I'd rather coin, my Heart, 

“* And drop my blood for drachmas, thae 
* to wring 
** From the hard 
** vile trash 
** By any indiscretion,” 
were two of his moft strongly mark. 
ed passages. 
Dec. 10.— Education. 
Dec, 11,— Merchant of Venice.— Lock and 
Key. 

The part of Shylock has been in 
such able hands, that little on the 
score of improvement remained for 
Kemble, Whether originating from 
this cause, or from any other with 
which we are at present acquaint. 
ed, we shall not presume to deter. 
mine ; but the great actor did not 
appear to make that wonderful im- 

ession on the andience, which he 

done in several other charac. 
ters. We did not like his falling 
on both kaves in the public streets 
to thank God for the rain of An- 
tonia. Shylock would never have 
done this. He is too much in the 
habits of a malignant self.posses. 
sion, His art keeps pace with his 
malice. 

Mr. Kemble preserves the same 
nicety of discrimination in dressing 
his Shylock which marks the cos. 
tume of all his other characters.— 
There is, however, one circumstane 
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in the attire of the Jew that may 
be worth attention. It is rather 
singular, that it should have escap. 
ed all the representatives of Shy. 
lock, from Macklin down to Kem. 
ble: The Senate of Venice (to mor. 
tify the Jews) passed an edict, that 
no Jew should appear on the Rialto 
without wearing over his garments 
a large red cross embroidered on 
his shoulder, Many Jews actually 
quitted Venice to avoid this, what 
they considered ,ignominious badge. 
Now ought not Shylock to wear it ? 
The author of this Critique would 
be happy to see any remarks from 
the intelligent correspondents of 
the Montury Museum, elucidat- 
ing the subject. 

Kemble’s best scene was the lat. 
ter part of the trial, after judgment 
is given against him. 

Dec. 13.—Coriolanus— Review. 

14. Cato— Follies of a Day. 

———15. Lhe Devil's Bridge— Modern 
Antiques. 

—-—— Ih. Macheth— Mock Doctor. 

In some of his great points, such 
as 
** We will proceed no further in this busi- 

ness.” 

* If T stand here I saw him,” 

** PU not fight with thee.’ &c, 
Kemble distances all competition. 
But alas! where are the daring 
energies, which indipensibly mark 
the character ?—all is imbecility— 
the squevk of the fife instead of the 
loud martial clangor of the trumpet. 
We admire Kemble’s wonderful 
points of acting as mach as’ any of 
the warmest of his panegyrists ; 
but really we cannot compound for 
them by giving up_what is the vi. 
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tality of such a part as Macbeth— 
his high-raised notes of anger, 
fury, desperation, and malignity ? 
What does one of our superficial 
diurnal scribblers mean, when he 
would reprobate the clinking of 
Macbeth’s blade against Macdufi’s ? 
Macbeth relied on supernatural 
agency—when he finds the witches 
a defeated in the person of 
acdufi, it shakes his whole frame 
with terror—that very naturally 
causes his sword-blade to clank 
against his opponent’s.—Iu a mo. 
ment, he recovers his panic—des- 
peration ensues—he fights! he 
falls!—Is there aught absurd in 
this? Fullam too is attacked in one 
of the best parts he performs—his 
first witch ; and W. Farren also.— 
Perhaps oar critic was not aware 
that the latter witch is dressed from 
the celebrated piece of Fuselli.— 
Bat such remarks are a burlesque 
on, all criticism.—We however, 
would recommend to him the pe. 
rusal of King James’s Demonology. 
Why does Miss Walstein make 
such a ridiculous display of the 
candlestick on her exit in the sleep. 
ing scene? 
Dec. 11.— Education— Perouse. 
18.—Coriolanus— Netley Abbey. 
20. — Pisarro— St. Patrick's Day, 
Kemble’s benefit, and the Jast 
night of his performance. An over. 
flowing house, and a most tumul- 
tuous assemblage in the upper re- 
gious. 
Dec. 21.— Education— Perouse, 
22.—The Devil's Bridge. 
23.—All in the Wrong— Perouse. 
27.— Jane Shore— Perouse, 
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MRS. WILLIS’S AND MISS CHEESE’S CONCERTS. 
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Mas. Wituis and Miss Curese’s 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert 
commenced for this season ow Fri. 
day the 3d of December, and was 
most numerously aud fashionably 
attended. ‘The selection was ex. 
cellent, an introductory Chorus 
‘* Welcome Friends of Harmony,” 
written for the occasion, was re. 
ceived with bursts of applause, and 
does great credit to the.composer, 
Sir J. Stevenson. The following 
we particulerly nottced : 

“ The Fisherman’s Glee,”—from 
the Russian Sacrifice.—‘* Pun. 
dero quel brunettino,’’—Mortart’s 
duet.—“* My Henry is gone,”— 
a Ballad—Sung by Miss Cheese. 
A Duet of Dussek’s, performed by 
Mrs. Willis and Mr. Smith, and 
the Silesian air; arranged for Piano 
Forte, Harp, and Flageolet, by 


Mazzinghi. 

The Concert was over about 
eleven o'clock, the audience seemed 
to retire with reluctance. We make 
no doubt these entertainments will 
be as crowdedly attended the re. 
mainder of the season as they were 
this evening. 

The second Concert was ou Fri. 
day the 10th, and was wee nee 
attended, and if possible went 0 
with greater applause than the 
first. The selection of music, both 
Vocal and Instramental, was truly 
tasteful; amongst the ‘most ad- 
mired, if it is possible to make a 
distinction, (for every piece was 


most loudly applauded) were the 
following : 


Duet.—Piano Forte and Harp 


$, accompanied by the Flageolet. The 


Bavarian air, arranged by Maz. 
tinghi.—“* Sweetly sudnhdhotues. 
bling lyre,’—a glee for four 
voices, (encored.) ‘* in 
tears,"—a Ballad sung by Miss 
Cheese,—Concerto.—Grand Piano 


Forte,Mrs. Willis. Song,Mr. Smith, 
Nelson,” compécsd OF Braham, 
(encored 


Trio.“ O Dolce caro istante,” 
—sung by Miss Cheese, Miss Da. 
vidson, and Mr. Smith, composed 
by Cimerosa. 

And the Finale—a Trio, com. 
re by Mr. Blewitt, for the Piano 

orte, Harp, and French Flageo. 
let, (encored.) 


The third Concert was on Fri-« 
day the 17th; a most admirable se. 
lection, and every thing went off 
with great spirit, the room crowded 
as usual. 


The fourth Concert was on Fris 
day the 24th; on which night, there 
was a selection of Sacred Music, 
in the performance of which Mr, 
Spray took apart. Among the most 
admired were the following : 

% Angels ever bright and fair,” 
and “ aA. ante clad,’ Miss 
Cheese. —“* Comfort ye ” 
and “* Lord lainey Dean Me 
Spray.—** In ndour bright,’ 
Mr. Smith.—* Of Stars the fair. 
est,” Duet and Chorus, and ** The 
Heavens are telling,” Chorus from. 
the Creation. 
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‘onthiy Register. 


(The Proprietors of the MONTHLY MUSEUM have to apologise to their numeroty 
Friends for the non-appearance in the present Number of the Retrospect of Politics 
which had been promised in the last Publication. An Artiele had been written, but 
it was received at the Printing-Office at a period too late to be introduced into the 
Third Number. The situation of Holland forms a principal part of its contents 5 
and a desire to treat the ubject, which its importance required, was the cause of the 
delay. Tu cousequence, however, of this disappointment, the Proprietors have made 
such arrangements, as will prevent the recarrence of so disagrecable a circumstanee- } 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
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STATE PAPER. 





Declaration of the Allied Powers. 

“ The French guverament has ordered 
a new levy of 500,000 conscripts. The 
motives of the -enatus Consultam to that 
effect contains an appeal to the Allied 
Powers, They, therefore, find themselves 
eal'ed upon ta promulgate anew, In tie 
face of the world, the views which gu'de 
them ia the prevent war; the prieciples 
which form the basi, of the r conduct, their 
wishes, and their determimations. 

** The Aled Powers do not make war 
upon France, but again-t the preponder- 
ance, haughbtily aneousced—againsi that 
prepondevance which, to the misfortune 
of Kprope and of France, the Emperor 
Napoleon bas too bing exercised beyond 
the | moteof ais Empire. 

** Victory has conducted the Allied 
Powers to the banks of the Rbine. The 
first use which their hmper.ai and Royal 
Majesties bave made of victor, has been 
to offer peace to bis Majes:y the Emperor 
of we French, An atthace strengthened 
by the acecssion of all the Sovereigus 
aud Prine 6 of Germany, bas had no w- 
fluence on the conditious of that peace. 
T ese condition: are founded on the inve- 
pen ence of the otner States of Burope. 
The views of the Powers are just in their 
vbject, generous and iivera! in th-ir ap- 
picaton, giving security to all, honour- 
ab «to each. 

“ Tho Alied Sovereigns desire that 


France may be great, powerful and 
happy ; because the French Power, in « 
state of greatness aud strength, is one of 
the foundatioas of the social -edifice of 
Europe. They wish that France may be 
happy; that French commerce May ré- 
Vive; that the arts, those blessings of 
peace, may again flourish ; because a grea 

people can on y be tranquil Fe, tan rat 
as it is happy. The Powers rm to the 
French empire an extent of territory which’ 
France umler her Kings never knew be- 
cause a valiant nation does not fall from 
i*s ra: k, by having in its turp experienced 
reverses in an obstinate and sanguinary 
coniést, in which it bas fought with its 
accustomed bravery. : 

** But the Allied Powers also wish to be 
free, tranquil, and bappy, themselves, 
They desive a state of peace whieh, by 2 
Wise partition of strength, by a just equils 
hibrium, may henceforward preserve theig 
people from the numberless calamities 


_which have overwhelmed Europe forthe, 


last twenty years, 

“ The Alhed Powers will not lay down 
their arms, until they bave aitained this: 
great and beneficial result, this nob'e ob-. 
jet of their efforts. They will nor fay 
down their arms, upti! the political state 
of Europe be re-establisbed anew,—untif 
Pumoveavle principles have resumed thet 
rights over vain pretensions,—until the 
sarctty of weeties shall have at lust se. 
cured a real peace 'o Earope, 

Frankfort, Dec, i, 1813.” 
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PARIS, Decemper 19. 


To-dey (Sunday the 19h) bis Majesty 
the Fimperor and King, set off, a' one 
o'clock from the palace o: the Thuilleries, 
to repair in state to the legislative body; 
where, having been ‘ived with the 
usual ceremonies, his Majesty, after ta- 
king his seat, made.the folowing speech 7 

* Senators, Counsellors of S.ate, De- 
paties from the departments of the legi- 
Blative body ; Splendid victories have 
Taised the glory of the Prench arms du- 
ring this campaign ; defections without 
paratlel have reodered these victories use~ 
less; all has turned agaiust us. Prence 
itself would be :n danger, but for the 
tnion and energy of the French. 

‘+ Iu these weighty circumstancrs, it 
was my first thought to call you around 
me, My heart h.s need of the presence 
and of ail the affection of my subjects. 

*¢ T have never been seduced ‘by pros- 
perity; adversity would always~find me 
superior to its aliacks, 

“ Thave several times given peace to 
nations, when they had lost every thing. 
From a part of my conquests, I have rais- 
ed thrones for kings, who have forsaken 


mne. 

* J had conceived and executed great 
desigas for the prosperity and happiness 
Of the world! A monarch and a father, 
I feel that peace adds to the security of 
thrones, and to that of families. 

« Negociations have been entered into 
with the Allied Powers; 1] have adhered 
to the preliminary basis which they have 
presented ; | had then the hope, that, be- 
fore thé opening of this session, the con- 
et eae would be assembied ; 

t pew delays, which ere not to be 
ascribed to Prance, have deferred this 
moment, which the wishes of the worid 
éagerly called for. 

* T have ordered to be laid before you 


all the inal documents hich arte in 
the porte of my department of 
foreign ire You will make your- 
seiv with them means 


+4 yoruree ty veanladh yt og 

my w ou w 

will on this subject. 7h ee 
Pn So F< ny Ae no obstacle to 
re-establishment 


IT know and ali the senti- 
ments o! the French; | say of the Freach, 
because there is not one of them who 
would desire peace at the price of ho-« 
Bour, 

“ It is with regret that I ask of this 


generous new sacrifices; but the 
page : 


by its aobiest and dea:- 
@t interesta 
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* It was necessary to recruit my armies 
by numerous levies j—pnations catmot 
treat with securily, except by displaying 
their whole strength; and an increase of 
taxes becomes indispensible. —What my 
minister of the finances will propose to 
you, is conformable to the system of 
finance which | have established. We shall 
meet every demand without a loan, which 
consumes the future, and without paper 
movey, which is the greatest enemy of 
social urder, 

“1 am eatisfied with the 
which my people of ltaly have testified 
towards me on this occasion. 

“ Denmark and Naples alone have re. 
mained faithful to their allicuce with me, 

** The republic of the United States of 
America continues with success its war 
with England. 

** IT have recognized the neutrality of 
the nineteen Swiss Uantons. 

** Senators, Counsellors of State, De. 
puties from the departments to the legi- 
siative body,—You are the natural or. 
gas of this throne; it is for you to give 
an example of energy, which may recom- 
mend cur generation to the ions to 
come, Let them vot say of as: “ They 
have sacrificed the best interests of their 
country; they have acknowledged the 
laws which England has im vain sought, 
during four centuries, to impore om 
Pranes !”’ ; 

‘* My people cannot fear that the po- 
licy of their ewperor will ever betray the 
aational glory. 

“ On my side, J feel the confidence 
that the Preneb will be constantly worthy 
of themselves and of me.” Y 

After the speech of his majesty, the 
sitting being terminated, his majesty re« 
tired im the mirst of acclamations, 

His majesty returned to the palace of 
the Thuilleries, with bis retinue, by the 
— way as he revaired to the legisiative 

ye ; “we 
Discharges of artillery were fred, both 
as his majesty left the palace cf the legi- 
slative body, and when he reachéd the 
Thuilleries.—( Moniteur, Dec, 20) 


cr : 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, Nov. 2. 


Spot of Mr. Macon, Deputy to the 
ongress, co the conduct which 


has been carried on by the enemy, and te 
the means employed by vim, 
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REPORT, 

That they have collected and arranged 
all the testimonies which they have beea 
able to procure on this head, These testi- 
monies, avd the decumests which accom- 
pany them, are submitted to the ¢onsidera- 
tion of the House, in the following order: 

1, Hil treatment of the American pri- 
soners. 

2. Detention of American prisoners, as 
Britiah subjects, under the pretext of their 
being born on British terriory, or of natu- 
Falisation, 

3. Detention of sailors as prisoners, be- 
cause they were in England when war was 
declared. 

4. Forced service of American sailors, 
pressed on board English men of war. 


Monthly Retrospect. 
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5. Violation of fags of trace. 

6. Ransom of American prisoners, taken 
by the savages in the service of England, 

7. Pillage aod destenction of private pro- 
perty in the Bay of Chesapeake, and the 
neig bouring country, 

é Massacre of American prisoners sur- 
rendered to the oilicers of Great Britain by 
the savages engaged in its services; aban- 
doning to the savages of the corpses of 
American prisoners killed by the English, 
inte whase hands they had been surrender- 
ed; pillage and murder of Americaa citi- 
zens who had repaired to the English ander 
the assurance of their protection; the burn- 
ing of their houses. 

9. Cruelties exercised at Hampton, in 
Virginia, J 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The following isa copy of the Address 
ef the Corporation on presenting Lord 
Whitworth with the Freedom of the City ; 
bis Fxcellency’s Answer is also subjoined, 

May it please your Excellency. 

We beg leave to present your Exceliency 
with the Freedom of our ancient and Loyal 
Corporation, 

And we cannot but embrace, with peca- 
Nar satisfaction, the public opportunity of 
assuring your Excellency, that we entertain 
& just sense of the Prince Regent’s regard 
and attentionto the real interests of [reland, 
in delegating his authority, at this impor- 
tant crisis, to a nobleman so eminently dis- 
tinguished for his public and private vir- 
tues; and we feel an honest pride in having 
so exalted aod amiable a character enrolled 
amongst the Citizens of Dublin. 

Allow us farther to assure your Excel- 
lency, that the faithful and loyal Citizens 
of Dabiin, wilt always exert their most 
zealous efforts, to mmintaia our unrivalled 
Constitution. 

ANSWER. 
My Lerd and Gentlemen, 

1 beg leave to return my best thanks for 
the distinguished honor which you have 
dyne me, in presenting me with the Freedom 
of the Loyal and Ancient Corporation of 
the City of Dublin. 

} cavnot better justify the confidence 
which his Reyal Highness the Prince Re- 
grot hes placed in me, by committing to 
my care, the Government of this Country, 
than by an equal aad bopartial aduuisis- 


‘“— 


tration of justice to all classes of his Ma- 
jesty s subjects. 

1 shall zealously endeavour to maintain 
unimpaired our envied and unrivalled Coo- 
stitution, and promete, by every means in 
my power, the best interests of Ireland, 

lo pursuing this live of conduct, I enter- 
tain no deuht of receiving the moat cordial 
support from the tried fidelity aud loyalty 
of the Citizens of Dublin, 


Kilkenny, Dec. 8.—On Monday night, 
about the bour of 10 o’clock, as Robert 
Barton, of Greenhill, in this county, Esq. 
was on his way home from Mr. Robert St. 
George's, where.be dined, Se was fired at 
from behind the ditch ot the #:enue lead- 
ing to his house, by some evil-minded per. 
son oF persons, who wounded him severely 
in both his hands, Mr. St. George, imme- 
diately on hearing of the act, broaght out 
a party of the military, and scoured the 
country in pursuit of them; bat we are 
sorry to say, the villains have effected their 
escape for the present. 

Drogheda, Dec. 8.—Saturday night, a 
farmer of the name of Clinch, was robbed 
on his return from the market of this town, 
by two fellows, of his watch and ae 
money. Monday night they brought 
watch to Mr. Aes. Wae-anet, who 


had ge ita few days eet the 
ow net. r, Armst re- 
cognized the men rap here Pook 


them into custody, and they were com- 
mitted to prison. Clinch will, we ufiders 
stund, identify them as the robbers, 
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BIRTHS. 

To Westmorland-street, on the 4th inst. 
Mrs. Samuel Oldbam, of a sou, 

On Ormond-quay, Mrs, Jouathan Short, 
of a@son. 

On the 25th of Nov. at Conyngham- 
Lodge, Slane, the lady ef Lieat.-Col, 
Armstrong, of a daughter. 

la Edinburgh, the ledy of Lieut-Col, 
~Wardiaw, 76th regiment, of a daughter, 

Ta London, the lady of Vice-Admiral 
Thoraborough, late Commander at Cork, 

& son, 

The lady of Mr. William Lewis, of a 
son, in Grenvilie-street, 

In Eccies-street, the !ady of Owen Arm- 
strong, of Gormanstown Green, of a son. 

Ou Saturday fast, at Aunabe'la, the 
lady of Richard Harris Pareell, Esq. of a 
son and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Tth inst. ai Tull lish Charch, by 
the Rey, Charles Lyous Montgomery, A. 
O. B. Billinghom, Esq. to Christiena, 
eldest daughter of Juha Nicholson, Esq. 
of Stamore House, county of Down. 

On the [1th inst. at the CathedralChurch 
of Leighiim, by the Hon, and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
the Rev, Wm, Hickey, to Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Jobn Stewart,’ of 
Stewart's Lodge, in the cousty of Csriow, 


*q- 

In Lisbon, Major Charles Western, Sth 
Cazadorer, son of the Rev, Doctor Wes- 
tern, Oxford, and nephew to General 
Harry Caive.t, Adjutaat-General of Kag- 
laod,toHa riet, yougest daughter of Cap- 
tain Clarke, of the 40th regiment. 

At Eas' Sheeo, Lord Berriedale, to Miss 
Lei, b, dav ghter and co-teive.s of the late 
Rev. Wm. Leigh, of Rushall, co. Stafford, 

Mr. M. Jeff of .ne Bank of Iteland, 
to Miss L. ons, of Grafton-street. 

In St. Peters Church, by the Rev. the 
Provost of Trinity Coliege, Richard 
Wrighstor, Fsq. of Great Ship-stree., to 
Miss Lyo.s, of York-sireet, 

In Mary’s Church, by the Rev, Wm. 
Walker, Witham Kilp.strick, of Carrick- 
macross, eo, of Monaghen, Esq. to E iza, 
eld. st ‘aughwr of ‘Thos. Knux Magee, 
Gravby-row, Eq Surveyor-General of 

Xcwe, 

Mr. Thomas Booth, of Kilbeggan, to 
Miss Parsons, daughter of the late Mr, 
Toomas Pargius, Merchant, of Golden- 
lane. 

On the 26th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Pres- 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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ton, Wm. Battersby, Esq, of Treffane, 
Coun y Meath, to Frances, eldest daughter 
of N. Pr: stun, Esq, of Swanston, io said 
counly- : 

On Thorsday last, at St, Paul’s Church, 
Cork, Thomas Wade Foot, Esq. to Mrs, 
Reamish, widow of the late Townsend 
Beamish, Esq. 

On the 8th instant, at Cliften Church, 
Peter — we crak eldest soa of 
A. C. ch, .@ » Count 
Clare, to Mrs. Verte, viadevot the late 
Thomas York, Esq. of Elvi Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, and of Dover Castle, in the Is- 
land of Jamaica, 

By special licence on the 14th inst. in 
Duleck Church, by the Rev. Stephen Rad- 
cliff, Rector of Screen, Robert Richards, 
Esq, barrister at law, to Matilca, daughter 
of Henry Garnett, Esq, Duleck-house, 
county Meath. 

DEATHS. 

At his brother’s house, at Williamstown, 
near Black-Rock, on Sunday the Sth inst, 
Mr. John Purcell, of the House of Rich- 
ardson and Nolan, Grafton-street,—This 
truly amiable and excellent. young. man 
was hurried from bis relatives and friends 
by a most malignant fever, the violence of 
which batiied all the exertions of 
and medical aid. — He was a dutiful soa, 
and affectionate brother, mild on unas- 
suming in manners, inoffensive isposie 
tion, sincere in friendship, modest in de- 
meanour, and correct in conduct: those 
who knew him best, deplore him most, ~ 

On Saturday evening, the Rey. I. Byrne, 
of Meath-sireet Chapel, son of Mr. " 
Byrne, of Francis-street, 

At bis house in Bride-street, Samuel 
Williams, Esq. sincerely and deservedly 
regretted by a numerous acquaintance 

Of a consumption, on the 
Beck’s-Court, ia the County Cavan, in 
the bloom of 'y lamented, 
Mrs. Mabafly, wife of the Rev, E. Ma- 
haffy, and eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cosby, of Stradbally, in the Queen's 
county. 

On the 1@th inat, at Beddgelart, Wales, 
his native place, in the 25th year of his 
age, Mr. Griflith Williams, of Crampton- 
court, in this city. 

On the 30th inst. Me, Wm. Goulding, 
of the Bank of Ireland, deservedly re- 
gretted. 

Mrs. Beasly, aged 75, relict of the late 
Edmond Heasly, one of the Sheriffs Peers 
of this city. 


Tth inst. at 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


It is not to be expected that we should answer all our Correspondents 
each eat, and we have so many communications at present on 
hands that it would nearly fill a volume to answer them to our satis- 
faction,—Many of our particular remarks, therefore, we would wish 
to be taken generally, and such productions as we cannot approve 
of, we must often pass over in silence—vice only shall draw forth 
our asperity. We have received innumerable hints and letters for 
improving the plan of our Magazine; many of them are judicions, 
and for which we feel indebted ; to others on the same subject we 
must refer the writers to the stories of the Man and his Ass ; and the 
Painter who pleased every body and no body ; as a specimen of the 
latter kind, we have given a letter from our fair Correspondent 
“ Letitia Madcap,” with whose wishes we shall endeayour to comply 
as far as it is in our power, / 


Will “ the Anchorite” inform us how we can drop him a line? 


The Tale of “ Sir Simon” is utterly inadmissible to our Miscellany. 

When the Author dispatched the Old Knight to the Devil, ’twas 

itty he did not send his Zale with him: for, truth to say, itis an 
nfernal farrago. 


The “ Anacreontic,” by Juvents, in our next. We shall insert Ro. 
derick’s handsome Eulogy on the late Sir John Moore.—But let him 
not debase his genius, or attempt to pollute our columns with such 
subjects as his “ lini,” 

The communication of “ Hibernicus” will be highly acceptable. We 


feel ourselves obliged by aught that tends to elucidate the antiquities 
of the country, 


On reviewing our past Notice, we cannot accuse ourselves of want of 
politeness toward the Author of * The Banks of the Suir.’ We 
should deem ourselves very unfit for our situation, if we addressed 
Correspondents like him in any other language then that of respect. 
Due attention shall be paid to any future favours of the gentleman’s. 

The “ Selector” is acceptable. It forms part of our plan—and shall be 
inserted.—We will thank our Correspondent to be as cautious as 

ossible that the articles which he sends have not been blown upon. 
We have restored the provincial dialect to Martin Edenbrodies 
Epitaph. It is that which gives effect to the whole. The monument 
stands in the Old Church Yard of Edinburgh. 


The “ New Religious Meeting,” proposed by A. Fatner, does not 
come within our plan. We wish well tu every scheme of human 
happiness.— But, our Correspondent must pardon us if we observe— 
that Christian Morality without Christian Doctrine isa mere Caput 
morluum.—lIt is a Body without a Soul. 
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